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ADVERTISEMENT. 


T following Treatiſe contains pleaſing 
eſſays, uſeful rules, directions, and in- 
ſtructive leſſons for Ladies in every relation 
and condition in life; to regulate their con- 
duct, improve their underſtandings, and enter- 
tain their leiſure moments, whether in the ; 
ſingle or married. ſtate ; ſelected chiefly from 
fugitive publications in proſe and verſe. 
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AN APOLOGY 
FOR 


PUBLISHING THE ENSUING TREATISE, 


&« ftmuſement's the Word.“ 


HE amuſements of too many in the preſent 


day, ſeem more calculated for pleaſure than 


profit. Methinks ſome female readers exclaim, 
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„What are amuſements intended for but pleaſure, 
% think ye, Mr. Wiſeacre ?—The word itſelf con- 


veys the ſame 1dea, and every body knows when 


we are amuſed we are pleaſed; now then, good 
Sir, what can you ſay more to, or how can you 


make more of, this afore-mentioned faſhionable 
term amuſement 2? 


To which I would reply, <« Tt may be, though 


; God knows too ſeldom 1s, made profitable as well 


as pleaſant ; for inſtance, when a lady amuſes 


herſelf in reading 51 iftorical, geographical, or reli- 
* gious treatiſes, ſhe is. likely to be much fro 


by ſuch an amuſement,” 


« Oh!” ſays a young lady, „ I coughs ſome- 
thing about religion would be ſaid, or it would 


not be the pious G. W.'s writing.“ 


Indeed, ſays another, * he is not worth 


minding, for I'll be bound for it he is only ſome - 


poor, cracked-brained, methodiſtical madman, 


« whoſe 


yi. © APOLOGY. 


« whoſe head has been 8 by Tabernacle 
oy ravings.” 


But this is only idle talk: Let me be what I will, 


Tenſe is ſenſe, whether ſpoken or written by a wiſe 


man or a fool. I do ſay, and will ſtand to it, that 


reading well- choſen books not only may pleaſe, but 


alſo profit ; provided the ſubjects treated on, are 
more addreſſed to the underſtanding, than to the fancy 


of the reader. Novels, ramances, and various ſimilar 


productions, I cannot but except againſt, becauſe 
of their general tendency to inflame the imagina- 
tion, rather than to mend and improxe the heart. 
| Methinks a lady, with ſome warmth, exclaims, 
4 What! would the man have us be reading no- 
& thing but the Bible from morning till night?“ 
& No,” my good madam, © there is no occaſion 
& for that neither ; but if perſons are really de- 
= ſirous to improve in knowledge and underſtand- 
ing, they certainly ſhould engage in no exerciſes, 
sor amuſements, but what are likely to be þro- 
« fitable as well as pleaſing.” e 

How far the enſuing Treatiſe is s calculated to an- 
ſwer theſe deſirable purpoſes, muſt be left to the 
deciſion of the judicious reader; but this the Edi- 


tor is certain of, it has been his ſtudy and endea- 


your to make it ſo; and he hopes the various uſeful 


and entertaining ſubje&s treated of, will _—_ he 
bas not ne miſſed his ain, 


G. w. 
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THE 


LADY'S MISCELLANY. 


ON THE STUDIES 
MOST ORNAMENTAL TO THE 
FAIR SEX. 
ADDRESSED TO A YOUNG LADY 
OF FAMILY AND FORTUNE. ; 


\OR the e improvement of female manners, ſome- 

| thing more muſt be neceſſary than the mere 
_ _ acquiſition of knowledge; and this ſomething I take 
to be the cultivation of benevolence and ſincerity. An 
infinite number of virtues will ſpring from theſe 
valuable roots. The love of human kind will make 
you a friend to every fellow- creature; and, together 

with the approbation of your own heart, general 
eſteem and admiration will be your reward. The 

love of truth will always ſave you from affectation, 
_and all its diſagreeable conſequences. Sacrifice 
at the ſhrine of Nature, and rather borrow from her 
your manners and ſentiments, than from the fan- 
taſtic humours of faſhion. . From her, likewiſe, bor- 
row your knowledge, and not from the labour of 
the ſchools. She will give you no narrow or ill. 

beral ideas of her great author. 

| Be ſuch writers, therefore, your ſtudy, as have 
[oritten; naturally, and who attempt to explain the 


ens of nature through all the pleaſing variety 
r B of 
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of her works; ſuch as have ſhewn the wiſdom, the 
economy, the prudence, the benevolent purpoſes of 
her works. The contemplation of ſuch objects 
gives the mind a large and liberal turn; lays a 
foundation for the moſt rational piety, and recon- 
ciles us to all the allotments of human life, when 
we behold the ſuperintendence of a wiſe and hene- 
volent power, over every department of the univerſe. 

Next to natural philoſophy, the hiſtory of men 
and manners will merit your attention. Various 
are the advantages to be derived from this courſe 
of reading. A celebrated writer of antiquity has 
obſerved, that he who is ignorant of what happened 
before his own times is {till a child. 

Ignorance is the characteriſtie of childhood, and 
the mind that is uninformed, at whatever period of 
life, is ſtill in a puerile ſtate. 

From the knowledge of paſt events and their 
cauſes; from attending to the economy of Provi- 
dence in the external and internal government of 
the world; by tracing the progreſs of ſcience, and 
the gradual improvement of the mind, we learn to 
form juſt conceptions of human actions and opi- 
nions, to make the beſt uſe of reaſon in foreſeeing 
the conſequences of principles yet unpractiſed; to 
enlarge and liberalize our religious ſentiments, while 
we contemplate the Supreme Being in the capacity 
of an univerſal Parent ; and to ſee what moral per- 
fection the human mind is capable of, when man in 
his ſavage, and in his civilized Rate, 1 18 iti pre » 
ented to our view. 

Theſe are enquiries woly h of a 2 | 


creature. 
Deſpiſe | 
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Deſpiſe the ſneer of ſuperficial foppery, that is 
ever jealous of ſuperior ſenſe, and dreads the Know- 
ledge of a woman, on account of its own igno- 
rance. If you are not without hopes of being 
united to a man of an accompliſhed mind, qualify 
yourſelf for his company. Let him not be obliged 
to conſider his wife merely as a domeſtic, uſeful in 
her appointment; but make him eſteem her as a ra- 
tional companion, whoſe converſation may enliven 
the hours of ſolitude, and who, with a mind not 
vacant, or unfurmſhed, may, hke the houſholder 
in the Goſpel, bring forth out of her treaſure things 
bot> new and old,; ſo ſhall happineſs attend your 
days on earth, as a pleaſing foretaſte of that eternal 
felicity, I truſt you will enjoy in heaven when 
time {hall be no more. 


ON FEMALE "BEAUTY, 
HEIGHTENED BY VIRTUE. 


IT is a low and degrading idea of that ſex, which 
was created to refine the joys and ſoften the 
cares of humanity by the moſt agreeable participa- 
tion, to conſider them merely as objects of fight. 
How much nobler is the contemplation of beauty 
heightened by virtue, and commanding our eſteem 
and love, while it juſtly draws out our admiration ! 
Colours artfully ſpread upon canvas may entertain 
the eye, but not affect the heart; and fhe, who 
takes no care to add to the een graces of her 
perſon any mental qualities, may be allowed ſtill to 
amuſe as a pidture, but not to triumph as a beauty. 

Well may the deſcription of Marcia, in the tra- 
gedy of Cato, be recommended to the ſerious at- 

B 2 


tention 
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tention and regard, df every female candidate for 
virtue and reputation. 


True, ſhe is fair; O! how divinely fair! 
But then the lovely maid improves her charms, 

With inward greatneſs, unaffected wiſdom, 
And ſanctity of manners. 


-_ 


THE DANGER OP 
FEMALE BEAUTY, 


FROM TLATTSATES. 


MISLED by unmeaning es and ex- 
travagant encomiums on fading beauty, perhaps 
the poſſeſſor of it, not having Minerva (the goddeſs 
of wiſdom) at her elbow, may be tempted to think 
of herſelf more highly than ſhe ought to think; 
and, from being addreſſed on the footing of a god- 

deſs in courtſhip, ſhe may think herſelf entering 
into Elyſium, when ſhe enters the pales of wedlock. 

But, alas! when the.imaginary deity is dwindled 
into a mere wife, and ſhe: becomes the property of 
a weak or tyrannical huſband, what, before mar- 
riage, he called immortal charms, he looks down 
on with contempt, and all her excellencies are frit- 
tered away to a mere nothing, 


1— 


1 


—— 


THE SOURCE OF LOVE. 
VIRTUE ſhould guard the tender fair, N 
: From man's deceptive, flatt* ring ſnare 3 8 5 | 
Prudence direct her way "ring youth, | 
And teach her feet the path of truth; 
And modeſty, in outward mien, 
Should ſpeak the harmleſs foul within; 


7 Honour 
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Honour protect her virgin heart 
From every low, inſidious art; 

And ſoft good nature ever roll, 

Its tender impulſe in her ſoul: 

And when theſe excellencies join'd, 
Proclaim the beauty of her mind, 
This compoſition's ſure to prove, 
The ſource of harmony and love. 


— * 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR LADIES 


TO RENDER THEMSELVES TRULY AMIABLE. 


HISTORY and Natural Philoſophy, are alone 
ſufficient to furmſh a woman with an agreeable 
kind of ſtudy ; the latter, in a ſeries of uſeful ob- 
ſervations and intereſting experiments, offers a ſpec- 
tacle well worthy the conſideration of a reaſonable 
being. In vain, however, does nature preſent her 
miracles to the generality of women, who have no 
attention but to trifles : the is dumb to thoſe who 
know not how to addreſs her with interrogations. 

There is ſcarcely a young Lady who has not 
read, with avidity, a great number of idle romances 
and puerile tales, ſufficient to corrupt her imagina- 
tion, and cloud her underſtanding. Had ſhe de- 
voted the ſame time to the ſtudy of hiſtory, ſhe ' 
would, in thoſe varied ſcenes which the world offers 
to view, have found facts more intereſting and in- 
ſtructing. What preſervation is there againſt wear- 
ineſs and diſguſt, in the ſociety of women of weak 
and unimproved underſtandings? in vain do they 
endeavour to fill the void of their converſation with 
inſipid gaiety; they ſoon exhauſt the various funds 
of faſhionable trifles, the news of the day, and hack- 
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neyed compliments; and are at length obliged to 
have recourſe to ſcandal. ö 
If Ladies of the firſt rank would ec to 
form their taſte upon the beſt authors, and collect 
ideas from their uſeful writings, converſation would 
take another turn ;- their acknowledged merit would 
baniſh that ſwarm of noiſy, illiterate coxcombs who 
flutter about them, and who endeavour to render 
them as contemptible as themſelves ; men of ſenſe 
and learning would then be glad of their company. 
'The arts in themſelves are too amiable to need 
any recommendation “; all the objects they offer to 
their view have ſome analogy with women, and are, 
like them, adorned with the brighteſt colours. It 
ſurely requires but a ſmall degree of attention, to be 
ſtruck with that wonderful harmony which reigns 
throughout the univerſe, and to be ambitious of in- 
veltigating its ſecret ſprings. This is a large vo- 
lume which is opened to all; here a pair of beauti- 
ful eyes may be employed without being tired ; this 
amuſement will baniſh languor from the ſober amuſe- 
ments of the country, and repair that waſte of in- 


tellect which is cauſed by the diffipation of the town. 


- _ —_y 


ꝗ6— 


oN THE EDUCATION OF A 
TRADESMAN'S DAUGHTER, 


BY A $SHOPKEEPER, 


MY wite and I have had a very ſmart debate 
about the education of our only daughter, who has 


. 


* Mufic, Drawing, and Painting, are pleaſing accompliſh f 
ments for n ol fortune. | 
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juſt entered her thirteenth year. As I am a man in 
trade, I do not think mufic and dancing abſolutely 
neceſſary for my child, to miſ-ſpend her time in; 
but her mother is of a different opinion, and tells 
me, that no young woman is fit to go into company 
who has not both thoſe accompliſhments at her 
fingers' ends. Now, for my part, I think that is 
one ſubſtantial reaſon why ſhe ſhould learn neither 
the one nor the other, as girls rather want to be 
taught ſomething to keep them out of company, 
than to qualify them for running from one place to 
another all day long. . 

In former times, I have been told, ſhe was moſt 
eſteemed who was the beſt houſewife; ; I have been 
told too that, in former times, women went abroad 
but ſeldom; J am ſure things are quite otherwiſe 
now: I will not ſay that thoſe women are moſt liked 
who are the greateſt gadders abroad; but of this I 
am certain, the generality of them are ſeldom at 
home, and yet aceount themſelves tobe good domeſtic 
creatures. As to my Betſy's learning to tinkle the 
keys of a ſpinnet, thrum the ſtrings of a guittar, or 
daub a piece of paper with the appearance of ſome- 
thing, that is not the likeneſs of any thing either in 
heaven or on earth, I think it would be quite waſt- 
ing time, which was not given to be thrown away. 

I am of opinion, that the being taught ſomething 
to make her uſeful to her parents, and to her huſ- 

band, (if ſhe gets one,) is the beſt education for a 
tradęſma s daughter; and if many girls, much 

ſuperior to her, were ſo educated, it would be bet- 

| ter for them. A woman who puts her hand to every 

W is no diſgrace to wy Gentleman's family © 

| | belides, 
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beſides, it is ſo uncommon now-a days, that I won- 
der it is not more approved of on that account ; and 
ſo II told my wife the other day, who, between you 
and I, would not be the worſe if ſhe knew a little 
more herſelf ; that is, I mean in the 2/ % way. 

I do not mean trailing of filk upon muſlin, flounc- 
ing of gauze, and crimping of wires; but making 
my ſhirts, and the houfhold linen, and now and 
then mixing a pudding, and toſſing a pancake, 
; when the maid is doing the drudgery of the houſe, 
or ͤ when we have no maid at all, which is often the 
caſe; my wife ſpends ſo much time in dreſſing, 
that ſhe cannot be of the leaſt ſervice in the kitchen ; 
ſo that my dinner is often quite ſpoiled for want of 
being looked after; and ſometimes I wait ſo long 

for it, that there is ſcarce any diſtance between it and 
my ſupper; when I complain of theſe grievances, 
my wife tells me it is quite vulgar to dine early, and 
that all genteel people keep late hours, as if a man's 
ſtomach could be governed by faſhion : beſides, 
| that word genteel, has done more miſchief than any 
word I know. In ſhort, what is called genteel is, in 
my opinion to do every thing you ſhould not do, and 
not one thing you ſhould. _ 

But ee I thought I talked "IN when 1 
told my ike that [ believed our daughter ſufficiently 
genteel to be the wife of an honeſt induſtrious 
tradeſman, yet they both made mouths at me, 
which provoked me to ſuch a degree, that I aſked 
my wife if ſhe intended to bring up the girl to marry 
a Lord; adding, that, for my part, I had but a 
poor opinion of ſuch gentry, who, excepting one here 
and there, made worſe huſbands than a good cobler. 
i ON 
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ON THE HAPPINESS OF THE 
MARRIAGE 8 T AT E. 


A HUNTSMAN was kading forth his hounds, 
one morning, to the chace, and had linked ſeveral 
of the young dogs in couples, to prevent their fol- 
lowing every ſcent, and hunting in a diforderly 
manner, as their own inclinations and fancy ſhould 
direct them. Among others, it was the fate of 
Jowler and Vixen to be yoked together. Jowler 
and Vixen were both young and inexperienced, but 
had for ſome time been conſtant companions, and 
ſeemed to have entertained a great fondneſs for 
each other; ; they uſed to be perpetually playing 
together, and, in any quarrel that happened, al - 
ways took one another's part; it might have been 
expected, therefore, that it would not be diſagree- 
able to them to be ſtill cloſely united. However, 
in fact, it proved otherwiſe; they had not been 
long joined together, before both parties began to 
expreſs uneaſineſs at their preſent ſituation. Dif- 
ferent inclinations and oppoſite wills began to diſ- 
cover and to exert themſelves: If one choſe to go 
this way, the other was as eager to take the con- 
trary; if one was preſſing forward, the other was 
ſure to lag behind. Vixen pulled back -Jowler, 
and Jowler dragged along Vixen; Jowler growled 
at Vixen, and Vixen ſnapped at Jowler: At laſt it 
came to a downright quarrel between them, and 
Jowler treated Vixen in a very rough and ungener- 
ous manner, without any regard to the inferiority 
of her ſtrength, or the tenderneſs of her ſex. + 

As they were thus continually vexing and tor- 

menting 
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menting one another, an old Hound, who had ob- 
' ſerved all that paſſed, came up to them, and thus 
reproved them: What a couple of filly puppies 
you are, to be thus perpetually worrying one ano- 
ther at this rate! What hinders your going on 
peaceably and quietly together ? Cannot you com- 
promiſe the matter between yon, by each conſult- 
ing the other's inclinations a little? At leaſt try to 
make a virtue of neceſſity, and ſubmit to what you 
cannot remedy ; you cannot get rid of the chain, 
but you may make it fit eaſy upon you. I am an 
old Dog, and let my age and experience inſtruet 
you. 

When I was in the ſame circumſtances with you, 
I ſoon found that the thwarting my companion was 
| only tormenting myſelf; and my yoke-fellow hap- 

pily came into the ſame way of thinking. We en- 
deavoured to join in the ſame purſuits, and to fol- 
low one another's inclination ; and ſo we jogged on 
together, not only with eaſe and quiet, but with 
comfort and pleaſure * : We found, by experience, 
that mutual compliance not only compenſates for 
| liberty, but 1s even attended with a * and 
ddight beyond what liberty itſelf can give.” 


See the white-rob'd Prieſt, 
With hallow'd rites hath bound the happy pair 
In ſacred union! See the bluſhing bride 
Advancing, now her finger's new acqueſt, 

The matron honour of the ring ſurveys ; 


Now on the delegated youth reflects 


| * Ye married couples, go and * likewiſe, and happineſs 
{hall attend you, VEE 


The | 
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The glance oblique, not ill-return'd : For he, 
With eager eye devouring all her charms, 
Rapt on fond Fancy's wings, with ſweet fore- 
Anticipates each future joy. Joys pure, I taſte 
Without alloy; not purchaſed at the price 
Of jnnocence ; nor with the pois' nous ſting 
Of dire remorſe attended. Hand in hand, 
Home to their little cot, that decent ſmiles, 
The couple blithe proceed: The village train 
Of nymphs and ſwains, a num'rous throng, 
For idly grazes then the vacant ox, attend; 
The weed-hook reſts, nor ſounds the luſty flail. 


K —_— 


Leama * 


THE GOOD-NATURED WIFE, 


NO DESIRABLE ACQUISITION. 


A TRUE STORY. 


TO thoſe miſtaken married men, who imagine 
that good-nature in a wife .is an accompliſhment 
which cannot fail to make her huſband happy, the 
following caſe is particularly addreſſed : | 
Peter Nettle, while he was one afternoon ſoberly 
ſmoaking his pipe on a bench, not far from the door 
of a little box near Brentford Butts, perceived a 
ſmartiſh ſort of a young fellow driving, Jehu-like, 
in atim-whiſty, towards him, and ſoon afterwards 
| beheld. him, by the ſudden ſtarting of his horſe, 
thrown out within a few yards of the aforeſaid 
bench. He could not walk to his aſſiſtance, be- | 
cauſe he was tied by the toe; that is, he was not 
quite recovered from a gouty diſorder, with which 
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he'was often troubled : But though he could not go 
himſelf, he called loudly for his man Richard, as 


handy a dog as any in England; and he in a few 


minutes made his appearance. Run, Dick! (ſaid 
Peter, with unuſual eagerneſs). Run, and help the 
Gentleman as well as you can.” He did ſo, and 


brought him to his Maſter's houſe, in a very poor 


condition indeed : He was terribly bruiſed, and the 
ſurgeon, who was immediately ſent for, was of 
opinion that he had broken a veſſel, as he ſpit blood. 


However, there was nothing broke; but he was 
confined to his bed for ſeveral days, during which 


Peter's good-natured wife nurſed him as tenderly as 


if he had been her own ſon. 

As ſoon as the young Gentleman was able to 
leave Mr. Nettle's houſe, he very politely told him, 

one night, that he ſhould ſet off the next morning 
before he was ſtirring ; and having poured out his 

acknowledgments to him for his hoſpitality and 

kindneſs in a plentiful manner, took wg his can- 

dle, and retired to his chamber. - Loſs 


When Peter waked i 1n the morning he miſſed 1. | 


wife. He roſe ſomewhat ſurpriſed ; but imagining 


that ſhe had riſen earlier than uſual to take a walk : | 
in the garden, as ſhe was very fond of flowers, he 


. dreſſed himſelf, and went down ſtairs. Upon a 
farther enquiry, he was informed, that the had been 


5 ſeen, by ſome working people, three hours before, 
with the Gentleman whom ſhe had fo carefully 


_purſed, in a poſt chaiſe. By this intelligence Peter 


was heartily vexed. not ſo much on account of his 
horns, as there were ſo _ of his betters'to keep 


5 e 
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bim in countenance, with the ſame embelliſhment ; 

But he was provoked to think, that he had been” 
groſsly deceived by a woman, whom he had married 
purely for her good-nature. 


7 


REMARKS ON 
COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. 


IF all true 1 were obliged to carry on their 
courtſhip in public, we ſhould be witneſs to many 
ſcenes truly ridiculous. Their. aukward defire of 
pleaſing influences every trifling geſture ; and when 
Love once has got poſſeſſion of a man's heart, it 
ſhews itſelf down to the very tips of his fingers. The 
converſation of a languiſhing Enamorato is made up 
chiefly of dumb ſigns, ſuch as ſighs, ogles, or 
glances but, if he offers to break his paſſion to his 
miſtreſs, there is ſuch a ſtammering, faultering, and 
half-wording the matter, that the language of love, 
ſo much talked of by Poets, 1s, in truth, no language 
at all. Whoever ſhould break in upon a Gentleman 
and Lady while ſo critical a converſation is going 
forward, would not forbear laughing at ſuch an ex- 
traordinary te- d- itte, and would, perhaps, cry out 
with Ranger, that © nothing looks ſo lilly as a pair 
of your true lovers.“ 55 

Since true and ſincere love is ſure to 3 
its votaries thus ridiculous, we cannot ſuffi- 
ciently commend our preſent people of quality, 
who have made ſuch laudable attempts to de- 
liver themſelves and poſterity from its bondage. 
In a faſhionable wedding the man or woman are 
neither of them conſidered as reaſonable creatures, 
C who 


—_ 
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who come together in order to “ comfort, love, 
cheriſh, honour, or obey,” according to their re- 
ſpective duties, but are regarded merely as inſtru- 
ments of joining one eſtate to another. Acre mar- 
ries acre; and to increaſe and multiply their for- 
tunes is, in genteel matches, the chief conſideration 
of man and wife. The courtſhip is carried on by the 
counſel of each party, and they pay their addreſſes by 
billet-doux upon parchment. 

The great convenience of expelling hve from 
matrimony is very evident: Married perſons 
of quality are never troubled with each other's 
company abroad, or fatigued with dull ma- 
trimomal diſcourſes at home. My Lord keeps 
bis girl, my Lady has her gallant; and they 
both enjoy all the faſhionable privileges of wed- 


lock without its inconveniences. This would never 


be the caſe, if there were the leaſt ſpark. of love ſub- 
fiſting between them ; but they muſt be reduced to 
the ſame ſituation with thoſe wretches, who, as 
they have nothing to ſettle on each other but them- 
ſelves, are obliged to make up the deficiencies of 
fortune by afe&ion. But while theſe miſerable, 
fond, doating, unfaſhionable couples are obliged to | 
content themſelves with love and a cottage, people 
of quality enjoy the comforts of indifference with a 
coach and fix. 

| Florentius happened to ſee Zephyretta i in a cha- 
riot at a horſe-race, danced with her at night, was 
confirmed in his firſt ardour, waited on her next 
morning, and declared himſelf her lover. Floren- 
tius had not knowledge enough of the world to diſ- 
tinguiſn between the flutter of coquetry and the 
1 ſpright- 
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ſprightlineſs of wit ; or between the ſmile of allure- 
ment and that of chearfulneſs. He was ſoon waked 
from his rapture, by conviction, that his pleaſure was 
but the pleaſure of a day. Zephyretta had, in 
four-and-twevyty hours, ſpent her ſtock of repartee, 
gone round the circle of her airs, and had nothing 
remaining for him but childiſh inſipidity, or for 
herſelf but the practice of the ſame artifices upon 
new men; by which ſhe is every day bringing con- 
tempt upon them both. 

It has often been wondered at, that ſo many 


people are unhappy i in matrimony: Let us endeavour 
to examine a little into the reaſons of it. Reci- 


procal love is, perhaps, the firſt neceſſary ingre- 


dient abſolutely requiſite to our felicity in that 
ſtate; it covers a multitude of failings on either 
ſide, and enables us to diſpenſe with the reſt. Dif- 
ſimulation in courtſhip is particularly to be avoided: 
we ſhould honourably appear in our'proper charac- 
ters; deceit is then inexcuſable. Muſt we not pity 
the Fair One, who, poſſeſſed of every qualification 
for happineſs, is married to a brute in a human 
form? How often mult her delicacy be ſhocked by 
the groſſneſs of his behaviour? Her heart, fondly - 
attached to Him, pleads in his favour ; while her 


_ reaſon and judgment prompt her to deſpiſe the man, 
who dared to deceive her in ſo important a point. 


Every man ſhould conſider, when he turns 
his thoughts on matrimony, how far it is in his 
power to contribute to the happineſs of the more 
delicate part of the creation. He muſt endeavour 
to diveſt himſelf of every unruly paſſion ; his ſole 


Ca wiih 
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wiſh ſhould be to pleaſe the woman whom he chuſes 
to be his life's companion and his ſofter friend.“ 
He muſt, upon every occaſion, ſtudy to promote 
her eaſe, make her a ſharer of all his joys, and, with 
all the addreſs which the nature of the communica- 
tion requires, make her alſo a ſharer in his griefs. 
The communication of the latter may give her 
pain; but there will, at the ſame time, ariſe a me- 
lancholy pleaſure from his confidential behaviour. 


ADVICE TO A FRIEND 


ON THE CHOICE OF A WIFE, 


IF you, my friend, would have a wife, 
To chear the gloomy houre of life, 
And give you conſtant pleaſure; 

The following uſeful maxims mind, 
And you in time may hope to find 


This dear, 3 me 


Firſt look for one that's young on” fair, 
With countenance devoid of care, 
And fooliſh alfectation; . 
For one whoſe face ditplays a gloom, 
Will make you angry with your doom, 
And give you ſad vexation. 


| | 5 | | Be not, like common lovers, blind ; 
| But all her words and actions mind *, 
| And judge of them ſincerely: 


= Let the ſair ſex learn hence, the neceſſity of regulating 
Pair conduct and hebaviaur, by the rules of piety and virtue. 


For. 
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For, if you form your choice at once, 
And ſhe ſhould prove a flut or dunce, 


You will repent ſeverely, 


Let ſolid ſenſe her mind inform, 
Let gentle love her boſom warm, 
Ves, let her love you truly: 
Let her be void of fooliſh pride, 
Let modeſty her actions guide, 
Or elſe ſhe'll prove unruly. 


Her temper ſhould be all ſerene, 
Free from extremes of mirth and ſpleen, 
With no wild flights mcumber'd ; 
For one that now is mad with joy, 
Then fad or ſullen, will deſtroy 
Your peace with pangs unnumber'd. 


Watch how her /ei/ure hours ſhe ſpends, 
And if with wiſe and virtuous friends, 
In chearful converſation : | 
If at due times th' inſtructive page, 
In ſearch of truth her thoughts engage, 
| She merits approbation. 


When you can meet with ſuch an one, 
As Pve pourtray'd, make hec your own, 
Of whatſoe'er condition: = 
No wealth or honours then you'll need, 
To real blifs they ſeldom lead, 
And but increaſe ambition. 


. wWivzs 
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' WIVES SHOULD. STUDY DRESS TO PLEASE 
THEIR HUSBANDS. 


WHENCE this forgetfulneſs of dreſs ? 
Pray, Madam, are you married ?!—Yes. 
Alas! What pity *tis to find | 

This fault in half the female Kind! 

From hence proceed averſion, ſtrife, 
And all that ſours the wedded life. 
Beauty alone can point the dart; 

Tis neatneſs guides it to the heart. 

Let neatneſs, then, and beauty flrive 

To keep a wav'ring flame alive. 
Tis harder far, (you'll find it true,) 

To BY the conquelt than {ubdue. 

Then lady, chiefly, to improve 

The charm that fix d your huſband's love; 
Weigh well his humour: Was it dreſs 
That gave your beauty pow'r to bleſs ? 
Purſue it Rill ; be neater ſeen, 

Tis always frugal to be clean: 

So ſhall you keep alive deſire, 

And Time's ſwift wing ſhall fan the fire, 


THE WOMAN BEST FITTED TO BE A-WIEE,. 
| WRIT TEN BY A WVIPOWER, 


A NYMPH not homely—better if ſhe's fair, 
Her carriage eaſy, and genteel her air ; 


= | Her 
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Her fame unblemiſh'd, and of honour er 
A friend to virtue, but a foe to vice; 
The good companion and the gen'rous friend; 
Her conduct ſuch as envy muſt commend. 
Skill d in each art that's proper for a wife, 
Fit to appear in any rank of life: 
Not talkative, nor mute, I'd have her be; 
Not dull, yet grave; not ſhy, nor yet too free: 
Such, and ſo eaſy, ſnould her manners be. 
Prudent and gentle, virtuous, wiſe, diſcreet, 
A huſband's will with complaiſance to meet; 
Her temper calm, in ev'ry ſtate ſerene, 
However fickle Fortune change the ſcene. 
| You whom blind love, perchance, has made ſo 
To try your fate in wedlock's holy bond, [fond,. . 
Firſt find the fair form'd ſtrictly to this plan, 
Then marry, and you'll be the happy man. 
But, if foul luſt inflames thy youthful head 
To chuſe a partner for the bridal bed; | 
Ah ſoon, 700 ſoon! thoul't curſe the fatal day, 
And groan in diſcontent thy hours away. _ 
Sure then, in this important act of life, 
(For ſuch it is to chuſe thyſelf a wife,) 
Acalm, a nice diſtinction ſhould be made 
Between the wanton nymph and modeſt maid. 
Let not ſoft beauty's momentary joys 
Delude the mind, ſuch pleaſure ſooneſt cloys : 
„ Good-nature only teaches charms to laft, 
Still makes new conqueſt, and maintains the 
Good ſenſe and virtue truly can adorn, ¶ paſt. 
And make mankind admure the female form. 


MEMOIRS 
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MEMOIRS OF THE VIRTUOUS LIFE AND 
HAPPY DEATH OF AMANDA, _ 


A FEMALE CHARACTER WORTHY IMITATION. 


AMANDA was, in ſecret, religious, and a pat- 
tern of good works to all her family. Having done 
much in a ſhort time, and after being proved by 
ſharp trials and temptations, ſhe experienced two 
remarkable preſages of a happy immortality : The 
firſt was about ſix months before ſhe died, at 
the houſe of her mother-in-law. One;morning, 
as ſhe was ſitting alone in her chamber, at her 
needle-work, about ten o*clock, ſuddenly ſhe heard 
muſic playing over her head, which raviſhed all her 
ſenſes to the higheſt degree, ſo that ſhe dropped her 
work, and fat motionleſs. The muſic laſted about 
ten minutes, as near as ſhe could gueſs, and then ſud- 
denly ceaſed. She related this at night to her huſ- 
band, in confidence not to divulge it. 

About four months after, ſhe heard exactly the very 
fame again, at the ſame hour, (ten o' clock in * 
morning, ) ſitting as before, (then in her own chamber, 
and in her own houſe,) which ſhe alſo told her 
huſband ; but could give no deſcription of it, nor 
make any compariſons ; only that it as far excelled 
Handel's Meſſiah (which ſhe had heard when he him- 
{elf played, with other the beſt performersin Europe) 


aàãs that oratorio, ſo admirably'performed, ſurpaſſed 


a blind fiddler in the ſtreets. Two months after, 
and but a few hours only before ſhe died, her two 
infant children, at her own deſire, were brought 


for 
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for her to kiſs them; and, when they were taken 
away, ſhe ſaid to her huſband, who ſat by the bed- 
ſide, I have but a very ſhort time to ſlay with 
you; pray do ſo and ſo (reſpecting the children) 
when I am gone: and then added, “ have now 
done with this world; talk no more of it; but the 
little time you can ſpare, I ſhall be glad you will 
read the Bible, and pray by me:“ And concluded, 
« I am but a poor ignorant woman; but I have 
endeavoured to ſerve God and do my duty, to the 
beſt of my knowledge.“ Which words uttered, 
* ſhe became fo faint, as to fink down motionleſs ; 
but ſoon recovering, ſhe ſtretched out her arms 
and claſped her hands, her lips moving as in prayer, 
raiſed her head up, and ſaid, 15 ! now, I fhall 
hear more of that heavenly muſie: And inſtantly 
ſunk down on her pillow, and died foon after, 
teventy-four years of age. | | 

May ſuch ſignal marks of divine favour, uch | 
exalted early piety and virtue, excite a ſacred 
ambition in my young readers to ſeek ſuch bleſſed- 
neſs, and obtain like glorious evidences of eternal 


life and op 


3 — An... re. þ 


. TFLAVIA 
AN AMIABLE CHARACTER. 
| TAKEN FROM LIFE, 
HOW amiable may a woman be! what a com- 
fort and ele e to her acquaintance, her friends, 
her 
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ber relations, her lover, or her huſband, in keeping 
ſtrictly within her proper character! 

Women, while untainted by affectation, have a 
natural chearfulneſs of mind, tenderneſs and benig- 
nity of heart, which juſtly endear them to us, ei- 
ther to animate our joys or ſoothe our ſorrows; but 
how are they changed, and how ſhocking do they 
become, when the rage of ambition, or the pride 
of learning, agitates and ſwells thoſe breaſts, where 
only love, friendſhip, and tender care, ſhould dwell ! 

Let Flavia be their model; who, though ſhe 
could ſupport any character, aſſumes none; never 
miſled by fancy or vanity, but guided ſingly by 
reaſon ; whatever ſhe ſays or does is the manifeſt re- 
ſult of a happy temper and a good underſtanding : 
Though ſhe knows whatever women ought, and, it 
may be, more than they are generally required to 
know, ſhe conceals the ſuperiority ſhe has, with as 

much care as others take to diſplay the ſuperiority 

they have not. She conforms herſelf to the turn of 
the company ſhe is in: Are they merry ? ſhe is 
chearful; are they grave? ſhe is ſerious * ; are they 
abſurd ? ſhe is ſilent. 1 
Woman's beauty, like man's wit, is generally 
fatal to the owners, unleſs directed by a judgment 
which ſeldom accompanies a great degree of either. 
Flavia's beauty ſeems but- the proper and decent 
lodging for ſuch a mind: She knows the true value 
of it; and, far from thinking that it authorizes 

9 Agreeable to the didtates of divine revelation, the re- 
Joices with them who do rejoice, and weeps with them that 


| Weep. | 


L 


imper - 
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impertinence and coquetry, it redoubles her care to 
avoid thoſe errors that are its uſual attendants. 
Thus, ſhe not only unites in herſelf all the advan- 


tages of body and mind, but even reconciles con- 


tradictions in others; for ſhe is woes and eſteemed, 


Ry envied 1 all. 


1 


ON THE mne OF 


MARRIAGE. 


WOMEN, fays Lord Bacon, are -the miſ- 


treſſes of our youth, the companions of our 


maturity, and the nurſes of our declining age. 


Whence it appears, that marriage is, in every ſtage 


of the human journey, a duty and a conſolation. 
Thoſe who voluntarily renounce the gentle delights 

of a delicate union, and who thereby rob themſelves 
of the various enchantments that attend it, may be 
compared to ſtatues, which the ſculptor bas la- 
boured into external beauty, but whoſe form he is 


unable to impreſs with any animated marks of the 
_ paſſion on the ſoul. We admire, it is true, the 


richneſs of the marble, and the fine touches of the 
chiſſel, but that admiration is as cold and inſenſible 


as the object by which it is excited; In vain is it, 


that the artiſt preſents to our view a veſtal virgin, 


in all the charms of her youth and innocence, our 


hearts remain unaffected. They are affected, indeed, 
only by living objects, tenderly attached the one to 
the other, and forming together a true —_— of 
domeſtic harmony. : HED; O08. ; 


| The 
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The ſacred attachment of marriage, is equally 


cCionſecrated by the laws of nature, the inſtitutions 


of religion, and the command of Heaven; and ſuch 


as diſdain to yield themſelves up, at a proper pe- 


riod, to that amiable captivity which moſt embel- 


Lſhes life, are at once cruel to themſelves, and un- 


grateful to their country. It is not more poetically 


than literally true, in the marriage ſtate, that 


« All is full poſſeſſing and poſſeſt, 
« No craving void, left aching in the breaſt ; 
% Even thought meets thought, ere from the 
„ lips it parts. 1 2 5 heart.“ 
« And each warm wiſh ſprings mutual from the 


To fay the truth, the moſt natural Rate of hu; 


man ſociety, as well as the primary principle of our 
nature, is the conjugal connection; of which there 


cannot be a ftronger proof than the teſtimony of 
travellers, who, in their ſeveral voyages round the 


world, have never met with any ſet of beings bear- 


ing the human form, who did not aſſociate in this 
manner. Even the wild inhabitants of Paraguay, 
who are ſaid to live upon inſects, ſerpents, and 
other venomous creatures; thofe who are without 
any ſettled habitation, without any government, 


and who have no language but a jargon between 


ſtammering and hiſſing; even theſe ſavage nations, 
as well as many others, ſtill more barbaric, confeſs 
the gentle influence, which unites in the ſame inte- 
reſt the perſons, fortunes, | and nne of the 


two ſexes. 


The 
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The famous Lycurgus was ſo ſenſible of this, that 


he made a law which excluded perſons perſiſting in 


a ſingle life (after a certain age) from all employ, 
«civil or military. Nor were the Roman eſtabliſh- 
ments leſs calculated to encourage a connection, 
which added ftrength to the republic, and the ho- 
nour and happineſs of the citizens. Our Engliſh 
laws, indeed, have nothing coercive with regard to 
the contract of marriage; they wiſely ſuppoſe, that 
the love of our country, and the natural tendency 
-of the finer paſſions, put all fears out of the queſtion 
on this head; and it may be ſaid, that a man or 
woman's character begins to acquire weight and 
«dignity, only in proportion as they aſſiſt the ſtate, 


with the honourable pledges of matrimonial ten- 


derneſs. 


* 1 - — a 


ON FEMALE FASHIONS. 
The Goddeſs Faſhion is ador'd by all. 


1 BELIEVE it is generally allowed, that wo- 


man is the moſt perfect work of the creation. If 
we conſider her external form, there 1s an enchant- 
ing ſweetneſs in her look, there is an air of dignity 
in her mein, deſigned to captivate every beholder 
of taſte ; in ſhort, the refulgent . graces of the ſex, 
like rays ſhot from the ſun, ſo affect us by their ir- 


radiant influence, that we are {truck with the ſplen- 
dour, and cannot but venerate the object from whom 


they iſſue. 
The great improvement ſaid to * been made 


by the fair ſex in politeneſs, for this laſt century, | 


D as 
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as it is generally called, exceeds all imagination 
for inſtead of that formal addrefs, and that ridicu- 
lous method of ſpending their time that prevailed 


in good Queen Elizabeth's days, thanks to a neigh- . 


bouring country, for providing our Ladies with 


means of employing their leiſure hours, in a much 
more uſeful and rational manner; but the former, 


poor creatures! were to be pitied for their igna- 


rance and the unpolite age they lived in. They 
knew no happineſs out of their own families; their 
ſole ſtudy was to make home as agreeable as poſ- 
fible to their huſbands, and their judgment extended 
no farther than making a plaip pudding. 

The happineſs of our. modern fine Ladies is con- 
fined to a different ſphere; home to them, without 
cards, &c. and a continual round of diverſions ei- 


ther encouraged or allowed, 1s always the place of 


the greateſt miſery ; and it ſeems a tax laid upon 


them by Providence, that, amongſt ſo much gaiety 
and folly, they ſhould not entirely forget themſelves, 
but have ſome little time for recollection. The 
morning generally elapſes before they riſe, ſo that 


they verify the” remark of a country lad, who, 


when he came to town, and reſided in a family near 


St. James's, told his friends he liked London very 


well, but there was no farenoon where he lived. 


The remaining parts of the day are ſpent in em- 


belliſhing their -perſons, and decking themſelves 
out in all the extravagance of modern faſhions ; 


while they cloſe the evening with going to the ſame 


places of amuſement and diſſipation they have done, 
it may be, almoſt every ni ight for a twelyemonth paſt, 


THE 
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THE ARTFUL SEDUCER: 
A CHARACTER TAKEN FROM LIFE, 


OR A WARNING TOYOUNG WOMEN RESPECTING 
SEDUCTION. 


THERE never was a complete villain, who- 
could not, in the triumph of his deeds, boaſt the 
deſtruction of female innocence. When this ſpecies 
of gallantry is deliberately atchieved, the ſcore of 
villainy is accompliſhed, and the fiend 


40 1s fit for ireaſons, flratagems, and ſpoili. 
| Mark: but his progreſs! 


——— Accuſtomed to every treacherous guile, he 
can never be at a loſs for tender unſuſpecting ob- 
jects, on which to exerciſe his baneful arts at diſ- 
| eretion. The credulous virgin liſtens to the en- 
chanting adulation with the moſt zealous attention. 
Although apprized of the danger of ſuch familia- 
rity, from the momentary dictates of reaſon, the 
early and repeated precepts of parental anxiety, or 
the impending ſcorn of a cenſorious world; {till the 
deluded innocent, in compliance with inclination, 
idly hopes there is no guile. 2 

When any little fears ariſe, which lead to foul 
miſtruſt, her undiſſembling heart calls up its own 
ſentiments, and for a moment ſets them in oppoſi- 
tion to her virtue; and concludes, from her igno- 
rance of mankind and the artifices of ſeduction, 
PS that 
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that it is impoſſible for human nature to be 10» 
treacherous, ſo deceitful; ſo deliberately baſe. The 


fatal examples of others, if, at any time, they in- 


vade her guileleſs boſom, are conſidered as bearing 

not the leaſt affinity to the point in queſtion; for, 
others might have fallen voluntary victims to their 
own ſenſual inclinations. 

Here is the opening for . to reap its pro- 
miſed joys. The fatal victim plays round this de- 
ſtructive, yet attractive meteor, and, like the ſimple 
moth, courts its own deſtruction, 


+ 


* 


REFLECTIONS, ON MATRIMONY, 


IN PROSE AND VIS. 


Triumphant beauty never looks ſo gay 
As on the morning of a nuptial day; 
Love then within a larger circle moves, = 
New graces adds, and due charm improves. 5 
PoPRES, 


THE above lines truly deſcribe the 3 44 
tending the marriage ſtate, when love, real eſteem, 
and affection, actuate the uniting parties, and in- 
ſpire them with a defire to pleaſe and be pleaſed 
with each other. But, alas! how few are there, in 


theſe days, who are united by ſuch laſting bands as. 
love and friendſhip: On the other hand, how many 
are there who make eu, and not happineſs, their 


chief aim ? Dr, Watts, in his Few Happy Matches, 
after he has been deſcribing many of the miſeries 
oa OE OY that 


* 
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that are the Saeed of imprudent marriages, 
lays, 


Not ſordid ſouls of — mould, 
Who, drawn by kindred charms of gold, 
To dull embraces move: 
So two rich mountains of Peru, 
May ruſh to wealthy marriage too, 
And make a world of love. 


_ Marriage may be productive of the greateſt hap- 
pineſs we can enjoy in this life; but we find, by 
fatal experience, that it often proves the greateſt 
curſe ; though, upon ſtrict enquiry, we ſhall perceive 
that it is owing to the imprudence of the uniting 
parties, and not to any imperfe&ion in the ſtate it- 
ſelf. For thoſe who are actuated by the ſame prin- 


ciples that Thomſon deſcribes in his' Celadon and 


Amelia, certainly muſt be happy. When be 1 is re- 
lating their equal paſſion, he ſays, . 


Tas friendſhip, height ned by the mutual wiſh; 
Th' inchanting hope, and ſympathetic glow, 
Beam'd from the mutual eye. Devoting all - 
To love; each was to each a dearer ſelf; 


Supremely happy in th? awaken' d POO” 
Of giring:Joy« D 


Free qould the ſon of freaddm wed 
The maid by equal fondneſs led, 
Not heapin g wealth on wealth ; 
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Youth pines in age's wither'd arms, 
Deformity polluting. charms, 
And ſickneſs blaſting health. 


But houſe for houſe, and grounds for grounds,- 


And mutual bliſs in balanc'd pounds, 
-Each parent's thoughts employ ; | 


Theſe ſumm'd by Wingate's ſolid rules, 


Let fools, and all the ſons of fools, 
une leſs ſubſtantial joy. 


Arm STRONG. 


The man who feeks, in the object of his deſires, 
the agreeable companion, the ſincere friend, the 
ſoother of his cares, and the partner of his joys,- 


his 


counſellor and aſſiſtant in his domeſtic duties, 


and has the happineſs to poſſeſs ſuch a deſirable 

help-meet, muſt, of conſequence, be raiſed to the 
| Higheſt pitch of human bliſs; but, if youth and 
beauty are the only motives that conduce to form 
the nuptial tie, ſuch a pair muſt not, and, if they 
reflect, cannot, expect /afting happineſs. 


Reſt, mortal, cler you take a wife, 
Contrive your pile to laſt for life, 


Since beauty ſcarce endures a day, 
And youth ſo ſwiftly flies away. 


On ſenſe and truth your paſſion found. ; 


; "I" — a: ne 


By decency cemented round ; 


Let prudence with good-nature ſtrive 
To keep eſteem and love alive: . 
8 FPhen 
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Then come old age whene'er it will, 
Your friendſhip ſhall continue ſtill, 
And thus a mutual gentle fire 
Shall never but with life expire. | 
| SWIFT: 


A parent may chuſe for a child one who is en- 
tirely agreeable as to perſon and temper, whoſe 
fortune is large, whoſe connections in the world 
are many and honourable, deſcended from a noble 
family, a perſon of wit and extenſive knowledge, 
and who has had the advantage of a liberal educa- 
tion, all which qualifications are very deſirable, 


and almoſt requiſite ; but thoſe alone will not con- 
ftitute real happineſs : no, there muſt be a ſimili- 
tude of ſentiments, temper, and diſpoſition, or elſe 
it is impoſſible they can pollels laſting peace and 
happineſs. 


— 


| Et not the cruel fetters bind 
A gentle to a ſavage mind, 
For love abhors the ſight z 
Looſe the fierce tyger from the deer, 
For native rage, and native fear, 


Riſe and forbid delight. 


Two kindred ſouls alone muſt oc; | 
Tis friendſhip makes the bondage ſweet, 
And feeds their mutual loves; 
Bright Venus on-her rolling throne 
Is drawn by gentleſt birds alone, 
| * Cupids yoke the Doves. 
* | WATTS. 


/ 
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How happy they ! they happieſt of their kind ! 
Whom gentler ſtars unite; and in one fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes,” and. their beings 
| blend. 
\ | "Tis not the coarſer tie of human laws, 
Unnatural oft, and foreign to the mind, 
That binds their peace, but harmony itſelf, 
Attuning all their paſſions· into love; 
Where friendſhip full exerts her ſofteſt pow'r ; 
Perfect eſteem, enliven'd by deſire 
Ineffable, and ſympathy of ſoul; [will 
Thought meeting thought, and will preventing 
With boundleſs confidence; for nought but love 
| | | Can anſwer love, and render bliſs ſecure. | 
{| | |  THhoms0N.. 


O happy ſtate! when ſouls each other draw, 
When love is liberty, and nature law ! | 
All then is full, poſſeſſing and poſſeſt, 
No craving void left aching in the breatz 
| Fen thought meets thought e' er from the lips 
it part, g [ heart. 
And each warm wiſh ſprings mutual from the 
Por E. 


. Many parents would not ſcruple to give their: 
- darling child, who is juſt in the bloom of youth and 
- vigour, into the dull embraces of an old decrepit 
huſband, with the falſe pretence of her being; ſure 
to be happy, on account of his large fortune. But 
| tas! theſe are vain hopes indeed. Many have ex- 
3 | Pperienced* 


j! | 
I 1 
j 
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perienced the futility of ſuch a purſuit ; yea, many 
parents have lived to curſe the day, they gave them 
up to that miſery which will be of as long duration. 
as life itſelf. Armſtrong very well deſcribes the 
imprudence of ſuch & conduct in his Marriage Ode. 


The victim comes in rich attire, 

Dragg' d trembling by her ruthleſs ſire, 
Thy child, O monſter, ſave! 

Better the ſacrificing knife, 

Plung' d in her boſom, end that life 
Thy fatal paſſion ge. 


With forch ine Hymen ſtands, 
The Furies wave their livid brands, 
| Wild Horror, pale Diſmay; 
Soft Pity drops the melting tear, 
And luſtful Satyrs grinning leer, 

| Sure of their deſtin'd prey. 


Compell 4, the fault'ring prief flow t ties 
The knot of plighted perjuries, 
For ſpotleſs truth ordainꝰd; 
More fitly had ſome dæmon fell, 
Some Miniſter of Sin and Hell, £ 
The facred rites profan'd. 
| ARMSTRONG. 


Love, free as air, at fight of human ties 
Spreads its light wings, and in a moment flies . 


Let wealth, let honour, wait the wedded dame, . 


* her * ſacred be her fame, 
8 Beate 
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Before true paſſion all theſe views remove, 
Fame, w ealtl: and honour, what are you to love? 
PoE. 


* 


AN EXACT DESCRIPTION OF THE 
DRESS AND EXECUTION OF 
MARY, LATE QUEEN OF SCOTS, 
WITHIN THE CASTLE OF FOTHERINGHAY,. 
FEBRUARY 8, 1586. 


FROM A Ms. IN MR. ASHMOLE'S LIBRARY. 


HER attire-was as follows: On her head was a 
dreſſing of lawn, edged with bone lace, a pomander 
chain, and an Agnus Dei about her neck, a crucifix. 
in her hand, a pair of beads at her girdle, with a 
golden croſs at the end of them; a veil of lawn 
faſtened to the. caule, bowed out with wyre, and 
edged about with bone lace. Her gown was of 
black ſattin, printed, with a train and long ſleeves 
to the ground, ſet with acorn buttons of jett; trim- 
med with pearl, and ſhort ſleeves of black ſattin, 
cut, with a pair of ſleeves of purple velvet, whole 
under them; her kertle, whole, of crimſon ſattin, 
and her petticoat ſkirt of crimſon. velvet; her ſhoes- 
of Spaniſh leather, the rough ſide outward ; a pair 
of green ſilk garters ; her nether ſtockings worſted, 
coloured, watched, clocked with ſilver, and edged. 
en the top with ſilver, and next her legs a pair of. 
Jerſey hoſe, white. 

The two executioners hazing 1550 down, and 

5 defired- 
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arſired her to forgive them her death; ſhe an- 


ſwered, * I forgive you with all my heart; for I 
hope this day ſhall put an end to all my troubles.” 


| — Then they, with her two women, helping her 


up, began to diſrobe her, and ſhe laid her crucifix 


upon the ſtool. One of the executioners took from 


her neck her Agnus Dei, but ſhe laid hold of it, 
ſaying, ſhe would give it to one of her women, and 


withal told the executioner that he ſhould have 


money for it. Then ſhe ſuffered. them, with her 


two women, to take off the chain of pomander 
beads and all her other apparel, and immediately, 


with.a kind of gladneſs and ſmiling, ſhe began to 


make herſelf ready, putting on a pair of ſleeves 
with her own hands, (which the two executioners 


had before rudely pulled off,) with ſuch ſpeed, as 

if ſhe longed to have been gone out of this world. 
During all theſe actions of diſrobing the ſaid 

Queen, ſhe never altered her countenance, but ſmil- 


ing, as it were at it, ſaid, © She never had ſuch 


grooms before to make her unready, nor never did take 


eff her cloaths before ſuch a company. At len gth, 
ſhe being unattired and unapparelled of ſuch, and 


of ſo much of her attire and apparel as was conve- 


nient, ſaving her petticoat and kertle, her two wo- 
men looking upon her, burſt out in a very great 
ſhrieking, crying, and lamentation, and, when 


ther ſhrieking began to decline, they croſſed them- 
ſelves and prayed in Latin. 


Then the ſaid Queen, turning herfelf to them, 


and ſeeing them in ſuch a mournſul and lamentable 


plight, embraced them, and ſaid theſe words in 
French: 


— 
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French: Ne cry vous 5 jay pro me Sur vous,” and ſo 
_-eroffed and kiſſed them, and bad them pray for her, 
and not be ſo mournful; „ for,” ſaid ſhe, © this 
day, I truft, ſhall end your miſtreſs's ſufferings.” 
Then, with a ſmiling countenance, -ſhe turned her- 
ſelf to her men ſervants, Melvine and the reſt, 
ſtanding upon a bench near the ſcaffold, who were 
ſometimes weeping, ſometimes erying out aloud, 
and continually crofling themfelves, and praying in 
Latin. And the Queen (thus turned unto them) 
did herſelf croſs them, and bade them farewel, and 
prayed them to pray for her, even to the /a/? hour. 
This done, one of her women having a Corpus 
Chriſti cloth, lapped it up three-corner-wiſe, kiſſed 
it, and put it over the face of her Queen and 
Miſtreſs, and pinned it faſt on the carole of her 
head. 

Then they two mournfully departed from her; 
and ſhe kneeled down upon the cuſhion, at which 
time, very reſolutely, and without any token of the 
fear of death, ſhe repeated * in Latin, this pſalm, 
* In te Domine confido,” Then groping for 
che block, the laid en 15 head, putting her 
chain over her back with both her hands, which 
holding there, had been cut off, had they not been 
eſpied. Then ſhe laid herſelf upon the block moſt 

quetly, and, ſtretching out her arms and legs, 
cCried out, In Manes us, Domine,” three or four 
times. 

At laſt, whilt one 1 the executioners held her 
ſtraitly with one of his hands, the other gave her 

| two 
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two ſtrokes with an axe before he did cut off her 


head, and yet left a griſtle behind. At which 


time ſhe made very ſmall noiſe, and ftirred not 


any part of herſelf from the place where ſhe lay. 
The executioner, who cut off her head, lifted it 


up, and ſaid, God ſave the Queen.” Then her 
dreſſing of lawn fell from her head, which appeared 
as if ſhe had been ſeventy years old, her face being 
in a moment ſo much altered from the form which 
ſhe had when ſhe was alive : Few could remember 
her by her dead face. Her lips ſtirred up and down 

almoſt a quarter of an hour * her head was 
cut off. 


TWO AFFECTING xris E68 FROM 
LADY JANE GRAY, 
TO LORD GUILFORD DUDLEY, 


* 
HER HUSBAND, 


FROM theſe dread wh. is melancholy 
tow'r, 

Doom'd the ſad victim of tit pow'r, 
Where ruin fits in gloomy pomp array'd, 
Andcircling honours ſpread theirmournfulſhade, 
I ſend the tribute of a ſhort*ning life, 
The laſt memorial of a faithful wife. 
For ev'ry hope on this fide Heav'n is fled, 
And death's pale banner waves around my head. 
It yet perchance may cheer my Lord to know 
That Suffolk's daughter ſinks not with her woe: 
* Beneath 


— 
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Beneath its weight I feel myſelf refign'd ; 
Though ſtrong the tempeſt, ſtronger's ſtill my 
mind. : | 
This duty paid to thee, each care is o'er, 
Nor my hard fortune ſhall diſtreſs me more. 


Yet ſpite of all, one anxious thought ſurvives, 
For thee, my Guilford, tis for thee it lives. 
Yes, thou alone with Heav'n divid'ſt my heart, 
Though all Heav'ns due, yet nature gives thee - 
; | If love be ſtill a crime, I'm guilty ftill, [part. 
But to forget depends not on our will. 

Affection, once deep-rooted in the breaſt, 
Is ſometimes ſhook, though rarely diſpoſſeſt ; 
The ruling paſſion there in triumph reigns, 
It ſooths my weakneſs, but augments my pains. 
-  Orer the dear paſt my roving fancy flies, 
And brings thy image to my raptur'd eyes. 
No mourner's weeds, no captive's chain it wears, 
hut bright in all its native charms appears; 
Such grace, ſuch virtue beaming from thy brows, 
As ſtole my heart, and fix'd my virgin vows, 
At Hymen's altar ſuch thy form was ſeen 
When late we offer'd to the nuptial Queen. — 
How little thought we while the flow'ry wreath 
Intwin'd our temples, it was wove by death ! 
Par diff rent ſcenes the Syren. Hope diſplay'd; 
: | Ahl how the falſe one ſung, and how betray'd ! 
© » Each joy ſhe promis'd periſh'd in it's birth, 
| 8 And ev'ry flatt'ring bloſſom fell to earth != 
=} But 
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| But kin man's wales ſtill ſome at flows, 
"Tis that he nought beyoud the preſent knows; 
Heav'n draws a friendly curtain o'er his doom, 
And hides in deepeſt ſhades each ill to come, 
Then be its will ador'd, which, underſtood, 
From ſeeming miſchief draws forth certain good. 
Nor in theſe lines ſuſpe& that I complain, 
Tho? mem'ry loves to tread back time again. 


Thus do I waſte the | ſolitary day. 
With tedious pace thus creep my hours away; 
And if, when Cynthia, rob'd in paler light, 
Reviſits mortals, and directs the night, 
My wearied ſtrength the general ſlumber ſhares, 
The ſoul reflecting wakes to all her cares: 
Delufion o'er my mind uſurps command, 
And rules each ſenſe with fancy's magic wand. 
One moment tidings of forgiveneſs brings, 
| Deſcending mercy ſpreads her cherub wings; 
Our guards are vaniſh'd, ev'ry grief effac'd, 
We meet again, embracing and embrac d. 
O © bliſs ſupreme but too ſupreme to laſt ; 


—— 


Ere words can find their way, the viſion's paſt: 


It fleets, I call it back, it will not hear, 
And fearful ſhadows in its place appear. 
The unrelenting Queen ſtalks fiercely by, 

Fate on her "Roy and fury in her eye. 


. Hark ! the dread fignal that: completes our 


woes! 
Hark! the loud ſhoutings of our barb” rous foes! 
E 2 | I fee 
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I fee the axe rear'd high above thy head, [dead, 
It falls !—and Guilford's number'd with the 


Alas! how ghaſtly ! ev'ry vein ſtreams blood, 


And the pale corpſe ſinks in the crimſon flood. 


Could that ſad form be once my ſoul's delight ? 
Quick tear the madd ning phantom from my 


fight. 


Hold, hold your hands, ye Miniſters of Fate, 
Suſpend the blow, leſt mercy come too late; 
Let innocence at laſt your pity move, 


And ſpare my Lord, my huſband, and my love ! 


Northumberland! thee, thee could I upbraid, 
And bid thee view the ruin thou haſt made, 


This mournful picture thy ambition plann'd, 
And all its colours own thy daring hand. 


But thou art fall'n!— nor ſhall r paſting 


breath 


Call out for vengeance in the hour of death: 
May all remembrance of thy guilt ſubſide, 
And the dark grave thy duſt and frailties hide. 


| SECOND LETTER, 


THE fearching eye of Heav'n, whos wil⸗ 
dom darts 


Through all the 'mean diſguiſes of our hearts, 


And ev'ry filent motive, knows alone 
With what reluctance I approach'd the throne, 
J never ſigh'd for grandeur's envy'd rays, 
For regal honours, or a nation's praiſe, 


My 
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My boſom never felt ambition's fire ; 


For what exchange could Guilford's wife deſire ? 


The bloom of May beneath our feet was ſpread, 
And all its roſes deck'd our nuptial bed. 

To thee united daily joy I found; 

With thee converſing, pleaſure breath'd around. 
Peace was my ſiſter, and my friend Content, 
The beſt companions e'er to mertals ſent ; 

But when, obedient to a father's pow'r, 

And the laſt wiſh of Edward's dying hour, 
Deſtructive counſel ! I my home forſook, 
Aſſum d the purple, and the ſceptre took; 


Swift from my ſight the heav'nly pair withdrew, 


And friend and ſiſter bade me both adieu. 


It is the cheat of ev'ry worldly joy 
To tempt when diſtant, but, poſſeſs d, to cloy. 
Hence flows a truth none can deny— tis this: 


« Contents the higheſt pitch of human bliſs.” 


O had our humble lot by Heav'n been thrown 
Beneath ſome lonely ſhade to fame unknown; 
Unconſcious of thethornswhich woundthe great, 
Our lengthen'd years had own'd a happier fate: 
| Whilſt, from a buſy, faithleſs world retir'd, 
By nor blind folly vex'd, no paſſion fir'd, 
Calmly we then afar had heard the ſtrife, 
The noiſe, the tumult that perplexes life; 
Smil'd at contention's viſionary plan, 

And the vain toils of ſelf-deluded man. 


1 | Yet 
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Yet ceaſe, my heart, theſe plaintive murmurs 
vente 3 [peace ? 
For why, my Guilford, ſhould I wound thy 
But ſay, what tyranny can reach the ſoul ? 
' What terrors ſhake her, or what fears controul ? 
Ideal joys are all I now have left, 
Of thee, a crown, and liberty bereft; 
Torn from the pleaſures of domeſtic life, 
From each fond rapture of a virtuous wife: 
To meet no more how cruel the decree — 
Heart-rending ſentence !---no---it muſt not be. 
Down priſon walls, each obſtacle remove, | 
And let me claſp once more the man I love. 
Then come the worſt---yet howſoe er diſtreſt, 
Still ſhall thy image live within my breaſt; 
Tho', all unfeeling for this bleeding heart, 
Our foes diſmiſs to Heav'n the nobler part, 
Deep in the duſt thy injur d form I'll trace, 
And grudge u th' unconſcious grave 1 its cold em- 
brace. 


But hold thy hand, preſumptuous woman! hold; 
Too warm thy paſſion, as thy pen too bold; 
Aid me, great teacher, this hard conflict end, 
Tho' King of Terrors call'd, I'll hail thee friend! 
Since thou alone pourtray'ſt to mortal eyes 
How weak, how baſeleſs are the joys we prize: 
Thy moral, then, ſhall not be loſt on me, 
Convinc'd, my ſoul approves the juſt decree; 
And unrepining quits this ſcene of ſtrife, 

Which points thro virtue to a happier life. 


_ Come 


* 
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Come, then, my Lord, my huſband, and my 
For death alone thofe titles ſhallremove, ) [love, 
With decent courage meet thy certain doom, 
Nor ſhrink with horror at the op ning tomb. 


What's in the grave the virtuous have te fear ? 


Tis peace, tis refuge from the worſt deſpair. 
What then remains for me?------Ah! wherefore 
aſk ? 
Fain would my trembling pen avoid the taſk ; 
Theſe tear-ftain'd lines muſt their whole purpoſe 
And bid my dying Lord a laſt farewel. tell, 
A laſt! a long farewel {------Oh cruel found! 
It pains, it tears, it harrows up my wound. 
Alas! the tranſient dream !---down, rebel heart, 
Vet, keen their pangs that muſt for ever part! 
A thouſand, thouſand things J had to ſay, 
But the fleet minutes ſuffer no delay. hold, 
Might theſe fond eyes once more that form be- 
Theſe arms (tho *twere in death) my love infold! 
A woman's weakneſs ſure might be forgiven, 
And this laſt frailty be abſolv'd by Heav'n. 


Twas a raſh with ;---no---ſhun me, for I fear 
A final interview we could not bear ; 
Ere yet a little ſpace, this ſcene will cloſe, 
And end the malice of our cruel foes. 
 Arm'd as we are for fate, we'll die content; 
Fortune hath done its worſt, its rage is ſpent ; 
To happier manfions we ſhall ſoon remove, 


And meet in bliſs, for we e ſhall meet above. 
Crown'd' 
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| Crown'd with eternal peace, we des ſhalt own 
How poor the conteſt for a worldly throne! 
Deſcend, my guardian angel, from the ſkies, 
In my firm breaſt let dauntleſs virtue riſe 
: Looſe, looſe all ties that hold me captive here, 
And from my mem'ry blot what moſt was dear. 
Yes, my deliv'rer; yes, I find thy aid; 
- Each paſſion's calm, and all the ftorm 1s laid, 
I felt its influence, Guilford, as I ſpoke, 
The complicated chain at length is broke. 
Life's vain enchantments all have ta en their flight, 
And earth diminiſh'd fades before my ſight; 
One laſt, ſad, parting ſigh is left for you; 
The reſt is Heav'n's: — a —— 
long adieu. f 


* 


— — 


5 30 11 OO or A 
WOMAN OF PLEASURE, 
(FALSELY $0 CALLED.) 


ALMERIA'S youth (being ſcarce twenty) and 
budding charms, cannot fail of gaining many ad- 
mirers. She is convinced her ſituation in life is a 
very diſagreeable one; and has more than once en- 

deavoured to extricate herſelf out of it. A variety 
of lovers ſucceed each other; the laſt, as welcome 
as the firſt, finds no alloy in her affections, as long 
as his preſents are ſtandard; money being the chief, 
if not the only bent of her deſires. 
One evening, after her ſpark had paid the reck- 
oning, and called his _ being left alone, ſhe 


3 | broke 
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broke out into this pathetic exclamation, which 


| ſhows a proper ſenſibility of her condition: 


«© What a difagreeable ſituation is this to a reflect 
ing mind! What an unhappy circle to move in, 


for a-thinfiny perſon l To be the ſink of mankind 1 
— To court alike the beaſtly drunkard, and the nau- 
ſeating rake—difſimulating diſtaſte for enjoyment ! 
No balmy eaſe, no innocent comfort; but noctur- 
nal incontinence and debauch. What muſt be the 
end of ſuch variegated concupiſcence ?—InpFEc- 
T10N-!” — Here the waiter. broke in abruptly, and 
obliged her to put an end to her ſoliloquy. 
N. B. Vicious us pleaſures always end in pain. 


_—_— p 


6 — — 


-A WARNING TO 
YOUNG LADIES 


OF A GAY AND THOUGHTLESS TURN OF MIND, 


THE late Rev. Mr. Evans, of Briſtol, called, 3 


few months before he died, to ſee one of his people 
(he being Miniſter to a congregation in that city) 
and ſaw a young Lady in the parlour, who came to 
the Hot-Wells for the. benefit of her health, and 
lodged there, 

Mr. Evans obſerving her unuſually penkive, took 
the liberty to aſk the cauſe. _ 

She anſwered, * Sir, I will think no more of it ; ; 
1t was only a dream! I will not be ſo childiſh as 
to be alarmed at a dream ! However, I will tell it 

you. 


* 1 dreamed that L was at the ball ; where I in- 
tend 
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tend going this night. I thought that, ſoon after 1 
was in the room, I was taken very ill; that they 
gave me a ſmelling- bottle; and that I was brought 
home into this room, and placed in that chair, 


: (pointing to an elbow chair,) and that I fainted, and 


died! 
I then thought that I was carried to a . 


where angels and holy people were ſinging hymns 
and praiſing God. I thought I found myſelf very | 
- unhappy, and deſired to go from them. 


My conductor ſaid, * / you do go, you m 
never come here again.” 
« I thought I was then ahitled out with . | 
violence, and fell down---down---down---through 
darkneſs, and thunders, into ſulphurous flames !--- 
With the ſcorching flames, and hideous cries, I 
awaked. ä : 
Mr. Evans made ſome ſerious remarks on the 
ſubject, and adviſed the young Lady not to go to 
the ball that night. 
She ſaid ſhe would ; for he was more e pf a womas 
than to mind dreams! 
 Accortlin gly ſhe went; was taken in; a Slag. 
bottle was given to her; ſhe was brought home; 


placed in the chair before mentioned; fainted; and 
5115— 


ON 


* 
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ON SCANDAL. 
TO A YOUNG LADY. 
On eagles wings immortal ſcandals fly, | 
While virtuous actions are but born, and die. 
| Hazv, Juv, 


O curſed Scandal ! ſpring of all that's foul, 
We ought to keep thee fartheſt from the ſoul ; 
What endleſs miſchiefs haſt thou caus'd on earth, 
To what enormous lies haſt thou giv'n birth ! 
Oft' haſt thou made the virgin's tears to flow, 
And fill'd the parent's breaſt with ſecret woe; 
Meek innocence beneath thy ſcourge has bled, 
Nor dar'd even merit's ſelf to rear her head: 
If worth's exalted, ſoon it feels thy ſting, 
From thee our num'rous evils moſtly ſpring. 
Suppoſe that men a& inconſiſtent quite, 
With law, with reaſon, and whate er is right, 
Still muſt baſe tattlers make the matter worſe, 
And on their heads denounce a greater curſe; 
And on their own, I hope; for they deſerve 
As much as thoſe who from their duty ſwerve. 
But *tis not thoſe alone who, acting wrong, 
Employ the Scandalizer's helliſh tongue 
| No---but the innocent, the good, and wiſe, 
Of whom they prop'gate ſuch miſchievous hes. 
Heed, heed them not !---they cannot judge aright 
They talk from malice, ignorance, and ſpite z 
Scandal inſpires their fluency of tongue, 
While they relate whate'er is ſaid or done. 

| O! 
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O!] could I laſh them with ſufficient rage, 
And ſhew their impudence thro* ev'ry page; 
O! could I hand their names to after-times, 
And make ſucceeding bards, in all their rhymes, 
To ſtigmatize the Scandalizer's name, 
And hold them up to everlaſting ſhame. 
Let us purſue whatever road we chuſe ; 
Take what we pleaſe, and what we pleaſe refuſe. -_ 
For hear what Churchill ſays, * that, would we 
66 know, | 

&© Who calls us gwlty cannot meks us ſo; 
« *Tis nought to others what we chuſe to do; 
& What malice ſays is nought to me or you. 
& If any from good-nature give advice, 
& (Tn this point, Winifred, be always nice) 
« Hear them with candour, thanks return to them; 
„ But thoſe who for condemning ſake condemn, 
«© Laugh them to ſcorn,” and ſatiriſe their name; 
Brand it with infamy and laſting ſhame. 

In this reſpect, th' advice I give, I take, 
And hope this reſolution ne er to breaxk; 
Adhering cloſe to what I think is right, 
Nor mind whate er 18 ſaid, if it reſults m ſpite. | 


© * 
, * — er ae ne 
bt * 


ee ee ee 
OR THE EFFECTS OF GAMING. 
A TALE FOUNDED ON FACTS. 
YE fair, that grace Britannia's iſle, 
O ſhun the gaming rage ! 
*I'will ſpoil your features, kill your ſmile, 
And haften wrinkled age. | 


Nareiſſa | 
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Narcissa—but my heart weeps blood 
To think upon her fate; : 

Narc1ss4, beauteous, wiſe, and good, 
- But ſhort, alas ! her date. | 


A youth for every virtue fam'd, 
For her poſſeſſion ſigh'd; 
The deeds were 'drawn, the day was nam'd 
She was to be his bride, 4 


| But, ah ! before that wiſh'd-fcr day, 

The lovely, artleſs maid, | 

Was by a Col nel ſtripp'd at play, 
And by his arts betray'd. 


In debt—alarm'd—eafraid—confus'd, 
She could enjoy no reſt ; 
The Col'nel too ſome freedoms us d, 


And hard for payment preſs d. 


Her debt became the endleſs ſource 

Of woes that lay upon her; 

At length ſhe was compell'd by force 
To pay it with—her honour. | 


A \ Songs then to joy or reſt, 
She ſigh'd, but could not ſpeak ; 

And while keen anguiſh gnaw'd her breaſt, 
Care pal'd her damaſk cheek, 5 
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Deſpairing now to meet relief, 
On Thames's bank ſhe ſtood ; 

There mus'd awhile in ſpeechleſs grief, 
Then plung'd into the flood. 


The flood, like faithful friends, the maid, 
- Tho? finking, long upbore ; | 
But when it ceas'd its friendly aid, 

She ſunk---to riſe no more | 


TO A YOUNG LADY, 
FOR HER WATCH, 


SEF, ſee the moments how they paſs, 
How {wift they ſpeed away! : 
Eliza, here, as in a glaſs, 


Behold thy life's decay. 


O waſte not then thy youthful prime 
In Folly's crooked road; 
Be circumſpect! redeem the time! 


Acquaint thyſelf with God 


So when the pulſe of life ſhall ceaſe 
Its throbbing tranſient play, 
'Thy ſoul to realms of endleſs peace 

Shall wing its joyful way. 


— 


Thus once the dove did wander o'er 
he waters, when they role ; 'L 
Till in the ark it found a ſhore, 
And gain'd its true repoſe. 
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ON FEMALE AMBITION... , - 


WRITTEN IN THE COUNTRY» . 


FLY, magic ſorcereſs, with thy powerful charm, 


Nor lure my boſom frem its ſweet repoſe ; 
Nor let me, while I catch thy potent charm, 
My preſent heart-approving concord ile. 


Fain would you tempt from this obſcure retreat, 
The tender paſſions of a feeling heart; 
Forbear my buſy anxious breaſt to beat; 
Grandeur nor wealth, no real joys impart. 


— 


How many, by ambitious motives led, 

Forſake the humble dwelling plain and neat; 
Gay pleaſure beckons to her fairy bed 
Of blended ſnares, our unſuſpecting feet. 


In ſmiling bliſs the charming moments run, 
Pleaſure intoxicates, and on we go; 

Too late we praiſe, we find ourſelves undone, 
The loft aſſociates of deſpair and woe. 


Mi. om. — 


— 


_ 


THE HAPPY VIRGIN. 


HOW happy a ſtate does the virgin poſſeſs, 
Whoſe innocent boſom no troubles diſtreſs ; 
She's ever briſk, airy, good-humour'd, and gay, 
No cares to moleſt her by night or by night. 
Uncontroul'd by a huſband, her actions are free, 


Of herſelf and her fortune ſole miſtreſs is ſhe ; 
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In freedom and pleaſure ſhe paſſes her life; 
If fo happy a virgin, who would be a ie 
2 + No bantlings to teaze her or break her night's reſt, 
| Wich peace and contentment her moments are bleſt; 
Ihe ſleeps till tis time in the morning to riſe, 
And ev'ry new day ſome new pleafure ſupplies. 
Surrounded abroad by a crowd of ſmart beaux, 
Who are proud to attend her wherever ſhe goes; 
About her they ſwarm like the bees to their hives : 
If ſo happy when virgins, then who would be wives? 
Let the wife boaſt of conjugal bliſs if ſhe pleaſe, 
Which is bought at th' expence of her freedom and 
me - | : 
Confin'd by her cares ſtill at home ſhe muſt ſtay, 
While abroad ve can range, to the Park, ball, and 
play. 5 
'Thro' a maze of ſoft pleaſures our actions we ſteer, 
And when we come home, we've no huſbands to fear, 
To teaze us and vex us, and tire out our lives: 
If ſo happy when virgins, then who would be <vives 


THE PAINTED BABY: 


ADDRESSED TO YOUNG LADIES. 
| 18 


SEE how this painted, ſmiling toy, 
_ Gives little miſs a mighty joy, 
To make it gaily ſhine | 
Sometimes ſhe rocks it in her arms, 
And ſtrives to ſoothe, with utmoſt charms, 
Fer baby grown ſo fine. 
4 | Witk 
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With ribbands ſhe adorns its hair, 

To make its beauty look more fair, 
And decks the head with lace; 

Sometimes ſhe lays it on a bed, 

Where crimfon curtains round are ſpread, 
To guard the quiet place. 

} 

Soon after, as the humour turns, 

Againſt this babe her anger burns, 
And ſhe begins to chide; 

Threatens her plaything with a rod, 

And makes the image look but odd, 

| Stripp'd of its borrow'd pride. 


We ſmile at this diverting ſcene z . 
We think ſuch entertainment mean, 
And trifling this affair: 
Yet, when advanc d to riper years, 
More folly in our lives appears, 
And unavailing care. rh 


Some tempting idol we admire z 
Perhaps to airy fame aſpire, 

Becauſe we think it bright; 
Or, tempted elſe with glitt'ring ore, 
Our wand'ring fancies vainly ſoar 


In ſcarch of falſe delight. 


The darlings which we entertain, 
Not only empty are, and vain, 
But often deeply hurt; 8 
: IL3ö; * - Whereas 
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Whereas the child's delightful hy 
Helps her to paſs each harmleſs day, 
In Faney's various ſport. 


— 


& 


THE FAIR MORALIST: 


AN ADDRESS TO YOUNG LADIES, 


WHILE beauty and pleaſure are now in their prime, 
And Folly and Faſhion expect our whole time, 
Ah! let not theſe phantoms our wiſhes engage, 

Let us live ſo in youth, that we bluſh not in age. 


Tho' the vain and the gay may attend us awhile, 
Yet let not their flatt'ry our prudence beguile ; 
Let us covet thoſe charms that will never decay, 
Nor liſten to all that deceivers can ſay. ; 


I figh not for beauty, nor languiſh for wealth ; 

But grant me, kind Providence, virtue and health; | 
"Then richer than kings, and as happy as . 

My days ſhall paſs ſweetly and ſwiftly away. 


When age ſhall teal on me, and youth is no more, 
And the moraliſt, Time, ſhakes his glaſs at my door, 
What charm in loſt beauty gr wealth ſhall I find? 

' My treaſure, my wealth, is a ſweet peace of mind. 


That peace I'll preſerve, then, as free as twas giv'n, 
And taſte in my boſom an earneſt of Heav'n; 
For virtue and wiſdom can warm the cold ſcene, 
And ſixty may flouriſh ap gay as ſixteen. 

8 ; When 


if 
. # 
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When long I the burthen of life ſhall have borne, 
And Death, with his fickle, ſhall cut the ripe corn, 
Refign'd to my fate, without murmur or ſigh, 

I'll bleſs the kind ſummons, and lay down and die, 


— EPI _— 


FLORA'S MORAL LESSONS 


TO YOUNG LADIES. 


'THOU, O roſe, that ſcent'ft the buſhes, 
What a moral beauty made ! 

_ Evry pencil paints thy bluſhes, 
Ex ry pou tells they can fade ; 


Think Touch this humbling leſſon, 
(Tis the thorn in beauty's flow'r,) 

All the pomps of outward drefling 
Are but pageants of an hour, 


O'er its parent foliage tending, 
(Modeſt worth will e' er excel,) 
Yon bright ruſtic ſhines tranſcending 

O' er the gayeſt garden belle. 


Hear its moral, (tis the violet, ) 

In a fragrant breeze convey d. 5 

Whiſp'ring Chloe at her toilette, | 
« Borrow'd charms will ſoonck fade.” ; 


Ev ry hilband dale rejoices, 
Ev'ry poplar, aſh, and thorn ; 
Here gay warblers tune their voices, 
In ſpontaneous hymns to morn. | 


„ 75 Liſt 
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Lift their ſong ; 'tis worth attending ; 
Hark l a Da {train of praiſe! 

Happy man! were he but ſpending 
Thus the morning of his days. 


But in worldly paths, uneven, 
Still accumulating gain, 

Not, alas! a thought of Heaven 
Gives the wretch a moment's pains 


Let me then, content poſſeſſing 
Profit by the moral ſcene ; 
Thankful taſte each current bleſſing 
Fearleſs of the ills between. 


HENRY AND LOUISA, 
AN INTERESTING TALE. 


FROM THE ERRORS OF EDUCATION. 


: MY young friend, Louiſa, is the daughter of a 
W in the city, of good fortune ard connec- 
tions, but a very large family; and ſome loſſes by 
the late American war would not admit of his 
daughters“ expecting more than very moderate 
proviſions there were five of them, all agreeable 
and accompliſned. Louiſa was the ſecond, her 

perſon particularly pleaſing and elegant, with a 
ſweetneſs of diſpoſition I never ſaw excelled. 

Henry, the only ſon of one of our moſt opulent 


a * grew paſſionately ns of her, nor was ſhe 
inſenſible 


— 


* 
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inſenſible to his paſſion, but with that ſincerity and 
prudence which all young people ought to obſerve, 
ſhe acquainted her mother with their mutual par- 
tiality. My friend inſtantly ſaw the many impedi- 
ments to their union : Henry's father, he was per-- 
ſuaded, would expect much ſuperior advantages in 
a daughter-in-law ; added to which, party diſputes- 
had thrown the two fathers at a diſtance from all 
intimacy and probability of connection. Louiſa's 


father was a violent partizan of Mr. Fox's, the 


other as ſtrongly attached to Mr. Pitt; he repre- 
| ſented to his daughter all thoſe obſtacles which 
muſt impede any union taking place, and adviſed her 
gradually to decline an intimacy which might prove 
deſtructive to her future peace. Conſcious that ſhe 
had received the advice of her beſt friend, Louifa 
determined implicitly to obey her father, and, 
whatever her heart felt, to be guided by reaſon only. 
Henry ſoon perceived the change, and, the firit 
opportunity, eagerly beſought her to tell him _ 
he had incurred her diſpleaſure. 

With the utmoſt candour ſhe repeated * fa- 
ther's advice, declaring her own reſolution to'abide 
by it ; and intreating him to think of her no more, 
and to drop all further intimacy, which could only 
be productive of pain to both. Henry heard her 
with attention and the ſevereſt affliction; he had 
but one reply to make—he was an only ſon; it 
was impoſſible, he thought, his father could doom. 
him to wretchedneſs, and he was determined to 
—_ the experiment. He flew to his father, and 

opened 
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opened his heart without the leaſt reſerve. Aſto- 
niſhment and vexation overwhelmed the old Gen- 
tleman—he had for ſome time been projecting a 
match for his ſon with a Lady of rank, and though 
not of a fortune equal to her rank, yet much ſupe- 
rior to what Louiſa could expect. 

Having recovered himſelf, he reproached his ſor 


in the bittereſt terms for his poverty of ſpirit, re- 


fuſed his conſent, nay, aſſured him of his everlaſt- 
ing diſpleaſure, and the curſe of a parent, if he did 
not inſtantly break off all acquaintance with Louiſa . 
and her family, the father of which he deteſted. 
The poor young man quitted him in an agony of 
grief; above any idea of duplicity, he wrote Louiſa 


the event of his unfortunate application, and, know- 


ing the rectitude of her ſentiments, he dared not 


© ſolicit her future favor. Her anſwer I have a copy 


of, which I will read. 


LOUSIA TO HENRY. 


&« You this day afforded me the moſt convincing 
proof of your eſteem, and gave me conſequence in 
my own eyes, by ſhewing I was not deceived in the 
opinion I had formed of your principles. 'The duty 


we owe our parents is the firſt duty in life, all others 


ſhould be ſubſervient to it; and what is the tranſient 


pain we feel from the diſappointment of our wiſhes, 


to the heart-felt delight of knowing we have 
obliged the authors of our being? Preſerve, dear 
Henry, that re&itude of principle which will enſure 
your future happineſs; and conſider, the tranquil- 


lity 
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| Uty of your father is in your hands; tis not enough 
to obey his commands, you mult prove to him, by 
an exertion of cheerfulneſs, that you find pleaſure 
in ſo doing. How great will be your reward in a 
{elf-approving mind! Your friend, Louiſa, will be 
gratified by the eſteem of a man ſo excellent; 


and to conſider her henceforth as a warm and 


diſintereſted friend, is the higheſt compliment you 
can pay her judgment. My mother defires me to 


«cquaint you, your conduct has given you an addi- 
tional claim to her eſteem. 


I leave you to judge, my dear friends, if this 
letter did not add to the regrets of the unfortunate 


Henry. Several months elapſed, and, though they 


now and then ſaw each other in public, they never 


truſted themſelves with any converſation ; but his 


pale countenance and fragile form too plainly 
evinced his heart was ill at eaſe. About three 
months ago, Louiſa received a letter from her aunt 
(a fiſter of her mother's), who was advantageouſly 
ſettled in the Eaſt Indies; ſhe had buried an only 
daughter, and, being god-mother to Louila, wrote 
to entreat her ſhe would Tupply that loſs, and haſten 
to her, promiſing her a very brilliant eſtabliſhment. 
'The father and mother, though loath to part with 
a child ſo amiable, yet, having ſeveral children, 
conceived they had no right to with-hold their 


conſent to a meaſure, which ſeemed calculated for 


her advantage ; and, as the Governor's Lady was 


going over, they could form no excuſe for delaying, 


the. deſired viſit. Her mother, indeed, had another 
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reaſon; ſhe ſaw Louiſa ſuffered much on Henry's 
account, and hoped the voyage and abſence might 
conduce to the tranquillity of both. 
Every preparation was-made, and the news ſoon 
reached Henry's ears. Diſtracted by the thought 
of loſing her, he again ſought his father, poured 
out his complaints, and entreated his conſent to his 
union with Louiſa; but all was in vein ; his father, 
greatly enraged, drove him from his fight with vio- 
lence, and peor Henry retired to his apartment, a 
prey to the moſt poignant grief and deſpair ; a ſlow 
nervous fever preyed* on his conſtitution, and re- 
| duced him to the extremeſt weakneſs: Meantime 
the day arrived that was to ſeparate the lovers, in 
all probability, for ever : Louiſa had heard, with 
much concern, of Henry's ſituation, and, although 
her feelings were little ſhort of his, her reſolution 
enabled her to diſguiſe them, and the ſeparation 
From her parents was all that appeared to afflict her. 
On the ng of her embarkation ſhe ſent kim 
this letter: 
« Tis only ths moment I have een to 
break through a promiſe once given, never to hold 
any future correſpondence with my much · valued 
friend, Henry; but now, when about to quit 
England, perhaps for ever; when taking leave of all 
my deareſt friends, ſure I may, without reproach, 
beſtow my beſt wiſhes on one whoſe thouſand good 
qualities have endeared him to my heart, and who 
has no fault but one; yet that is a capital one. 
There i is NO merit, dear Henry, in performing a 
wes 
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duty—to obey our parents is moſt certainly the - 


ſtrongeſt duty; but, if that obedience coſts us no 
ſacrifice, where is the debt we pay for all thoſe 


years of tender anxiety which accompanied our 


childhood to the preſent hour ? | 
4 Believe me, dear Henry, that, on the bed of 


fickneſs, one hour of retroſpection, which can con- 


vey the pleaſing idea of having given pleaſure to a 
parent, by a voluntary cheerful ſacrifice of a xouth · 


ful inclination, will more than compenſate for the 


painful effort; but to wound a father's feelings, by 
an appearance of ſorrow and regret, after having 
complied with his wiſhes, is cruel and ungenerous: 
Exert your fortitude, your reaſon ; remember what 
you owe to your father, to yourſelf, and to me. | 
Do you ſuppoſe it coſt me nothing to reſign 
the flattering hope of being your's ? If you can fup- 
poſe it, you muſt think me unworthy your ſmalleſt 
regard; if, en the contrary, I felt equally with 
-yourſelf, will you be outdone in fortitude by a 
weak female ? Ah! Henry, recolle& yourſelf, 
RJ 
prove yourſelf e Louiſa's love and eſteem; 


return to your father's arms with cheerfulneſs and 


reſolution; exert yourſelf to prove the pleaſure of 


obeying his commands is ſuperior to all other con- 


ſiderations 3 neither let your compliance with his 
wiſhes be a partial one—unite yourſelf to ſome 
amiable woman whom he may think worthy his 
beloved fon; and experience in ſuch an union that 
happineſs which muſt reſult from a connection 
Pleaſing to all parties, void of regret or ſelf-reproach. 
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My deareſt friend, adieu be aſſured I Mall be ever 
warmly intereſted in every event which honour and 
Happineſs may dictate for your repoſe. - Conſider 
me as a friend who will love the amiable woman 


that ſhall render Henry and his father happy. 
8 ers 


This letter was delivered to Henry in the pre- 
ſence of his father; knowing it to be Louiſa's 
writing, he was ſcarce able to retire to the window, 
and, with trembling hands, broke the ſeal ; before 
he had quite gone through it, the letter fell to the 
ground, and, . throwing himſelf into a chair, he 
almoſt inſtantly fainted. His father, very much 
alarmed, rang the bell for aſſiſtance, and, taking 


up the letter, put it into his pocket. As ſoon as 


poor Henry recovered his ſenſes, his father, taking 
his hand, requeſted to know what had occaſioned 
his diſorder, and, producing the letter, & Here is 
the paper you dropped (ſaid he); may I be per- 
mitted to examine its contents?“ „ Yes, Sir 
(replied Henry), read it, and then judge of my feel- 
1ngs, and the value of that treaſure now loſt to me 
for ever.” He covered his face with his handker- 
chief, whilſt his father read the letter with atten- 
tion, and, after a few minutes filence, turning ſud- : 
denly to his ſon, © Harry (cried he), I will no 
longer oppoſe your wiſhes ; the writer of this letter 
deſerves a diadem; go, my ſon, fly to the houſe, 
prevent her voyage, and tell your Louiſa, a father 
* t to claſp her to his breaſt.” Joy was almoſt 
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as fatal in its effects as grief had been ſudden : 
| tranſitions are difficult to bear—poor Henry could 
not find words—he emphatically kiſſed his father's _ 
hand in filence, and flew out of the room. A few * 
minutes brought him to the houſe of his Louiſa 
alas! ſhe had ſet off for Graveſend four hours before. 
Almoſt raving, he could ſcarce make the mourn- 
ing mother ſenſible of his errand; he returned in 
agonies to his father, who conſented to accompany 
him immediately to Graveſend; they rode poſt 
with the utmoſt ſpeed, but when arrived were teld 
ſhe was already on board, and the ſhip under 
weigh. The ſufferings of Henry are not to be ex, 
preſſed ; however, a cutter was hired inſtantly, and 
without taking refreſhment they ſet fail after the 
ſhip—they met a boat returning with the father 
and brother of Louiſa; they hailed them, and in a 
few moments explained their deſign, to the utter 
aſtoniſhment of the father, who was entirely igno- 
rant of the whole tranſaction. They turned the boat, 
and accompanied the lover: Fortunately, the ſhiphad 
been retarded by the drawing up of one of the an- 
chors; they came along-ſide of her, and in an in- 
ſtant Henry was on board. * 
Louiſa had retired to the cabin with the Govern- 
or's lady; her brother prudently ſtopped Henry, and 
deſcending into the cabin, ſaw her drowned in tears. 
Surpriſed at ſeeing him again, My. dear brother! 
(exclaimed ſhe,) what is the matter? Where is my 
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14 father? Surely I ſaw you row from the ſhip. My 
15 father i is on deck; prepare yourſelf, my dear r Log 
1 8 2. for 


for a moſt delightful ſurpriſe; your voyage is 
ſuſpended.” — Before he could utter another word, 
Henry flew into the cabin, and, overcome with joy, 
* fatigue, and a variety of emotions, he fell at her 
feet, deprived of ſenſe. 
| Terror and aſtoniſhment fixed her to her chair 
\ motionleſs, and the ſame inſtant, before ſhe had re- 
covered the uſe of her faculties, ſhe found herſelf 
in the arms of Henry's father, who preſſed her to 
his boſom by the endearing name of daughter! 
Henry began to ſhew ſigns of life, and Louiſa, thus 
authoriſed by his father, preſſing his hand, repeat- 
edly called him her dear, dear Henry. A flood of 
tears preſerved her from fainting, and, in a few 
minutes, both were reſtored to a little compo- 
ſure—“ My dear, my worthy girl (ſaid the old 
._ gentleman), pardon me for all the diſtreſs I have 
given you; I knew not your value—but the young 
woman who could generouſly give up her own 
happineſs to the will of a parent ſhe had no reaſon 
to eſteem, and from principle alone plead againſt her 
wiſhes, deſerves to be made happy ; and happy you 
ſhall be, if the warmeſt affection and eſteem of your 
Henry and his father can make you ſo—T ſhall now 
go to the captain, and prepare for your removal.” 
Matters were ſoon ſettled on board, and the 
happy lovers returned with their parents to Lon- 
don; a few days re-eſtabliſhed Henry's health, and 
they were ſpeedily united, and are living monu- 
menits of matrimonial bliſs, | 
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S ER E NA; 8 


AN AMIABLE PORTRAIT, TAKEN FROM IIr r. 
BY A LADY. 


8E RENA is now on the verge of four ſcore. 
'F Ttatcly made her a morning viſit, and found her, 
as uſual, polite, cheerful, and obliging, but without 
any other company than what her /ibrary afforded 
her. Our converſation happening to turn on po- 
_ etry, ſhe repeated Dryden's celebrated Ode on 
St. Cæcilia's day, with great propriety and har- 
mony of voice; and afterwards another in Pinda- 
ric verſe, of a ſuperior length. But her ſtrength 


of memory is not- ſo great as her ſtrength of judg- 


ment. With all. the dignity of ſentiment and 
energy of thought, Serena enters into the diſtin& 
merit of the moſt admired authors both ancient and 
modern, and expatiates upon their ſeveral beauties 
with amazing accuracy; ; and then adds, how much 
books ſweeten and i improve. her decline of lite, and. 
hours of ſolitude. 


With all the powers of learning and rhetoric-- 
ſhe 18 poſſeſſed of, when in converſation with younger: 
perions, ſhe does not obtrude the ſcholar till the: 


has firſt diſtingniſhed the taſte and genius of her 


company. If they are of a literary turn, the ſubli- 


mity of her judgment ſoon diſcovers itſelf in that 


way; otherwiſe, her modeſty is ſuch, that it con- 
ceals the treaſures of her mind, till the key of encou- 


ragement is held out to her, to unlock ber cabinet: 
of intellectual N 
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Nor is Serena a mere book-worm, but has filled 
all the ſtations of domeſtic life with high honour, 
in the ſeveral characters of viſe, mother, and friend. 
In the two former, her trials have been as arduous, 
as her conduct was exemplary. She repines not at 
ungenerous treatment, nor at the deprivations of for- 
tune, which was great in her own right, but which 
no is ſunk ſo low, that it lately made my noble 
friend reſign her chariot, to ſupport an unfortunate 
branch of her family, whoſe diſtreſs ſhe could not 
prevent. | 

Yet her piety and fortitude are "RY that ſhe 
has borne ſome of the greateſt ſhocks in human 
nature, with calmneſs and reſignation. I will not 
enter into particulars—it would make too fad, too 
tender a ſtory! But it extorts admiration and pity 
from me; and'I am aſtoniſhed to ſee ſuch a philo- 
ſophic ſoul inhabit ſuch a weak form. 
She ſtrengthens my mind by her counſel, im- 
proves it by her communications, and inſpires it 
with emulation by her example. She points out to 
me the great advantage of ſtoring the mind with 
uſeful learning, which, in ſome ſort, diſarms age 
of its uſual attendants, reſtleſſneſs and languor, 
- which are very weariſome gueſts to perſons who 
have no tafte for literature. But to thoſe who 
have made acquiſitions in ſcience, reading will 
greatly promote their felicity, when friends and 
fortune forſake them. | 

In ſhort, the true luſtre of r 8 character i is 
ſuch, d every line of female duty and laſting ac- 
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eompliſhments, that I am incapable of doing jul- 


tice to it by the feeble efforts of my pen 


This heroine exerciſed as much humility i in an 


elevated ſtation of life, when careſſed by all the 
blandiſhments of fortune, as ſhe does now in more 
adverſe circumſtances. She often puts me in mind 
of Pandora's box, where hope was —_ left at the 
bottom. 

Wiſdom ſeemed to be her F for it ils 
given her ſuch an evenneſs of temper, that no 
_ croſs accidents can ruffle, nor paſſions inflame, _ 
Religion in her 18 exalted reaſon, refined and 
| fiſted from all ſuperſtition and flights of enthufiaſm. 
The greateſt effect I can obſerve that old age has 
made on this good venerable lady, is, the happy 
tendency it has had to deaden her affe&ions to all 
tranſitory enjoyments, and to caſt anchor on the 
ſhore of immutable felicity. 


SPLENDID MISERY. | 

APDEESSED TO FORTUNE-KUNTERS OF BOTH SEXET. - 
FALSE are the charms by gold diſplay'd ; 
The mutual wiſh—the mutual aid, 
The ſympathy of hearts can lead 

Alone to nuptial joy. 4 
Seduc'd by 2 parade, and gold, 
With all the pow'r its charms unfold, oy 
The ſad fair victim's peace is fold— 
What cannot gold deſtroy? ? 
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See Mira, lovely 1n 1 tears, 
A prey to rage and jealous fears, 
Her wit, her bloom, her tender years, 
Entomb'd in Macer's arms. 
See gentle Delia, mild as May, 
Bewail that inauſpicious day, _ 
She wedded Av'rice and Decay, 


; þ Ill-nature and alarms. 


Tf in the pow” r of wealth alone 

Thou would'ſt thy ſov'reign bliſs hs 

For wealth I'll range the torrid zone, 
And bear that wealth to thee; 

O'er wat'ry worlds—thro* deſert lands, 

O'er barren heaths, and burning ſands— 

Encount' ring fate, thy lov'd commands 

I'll bear at love's decree. 


Stern as the Roman Father ſate | 5 5 
Th unfeeling fair, reſoly'd as fate; 
For happineſs ſhe learn'd to rate 
From fortune and a carriage; 
His ample rent- roll Crœſus ſhow'd 
With inſtant fire Lucinda glow'd 
Wedded- their joys unceaſing flow'd, 
* Three mornings after marriage. 
Bleſt pair, enſhrin'd in formal ſtate, ' 
Unſeen, unknown, and poorly great, 
With cold reſpe& and inward hate 
You count each paſſing hour— 


* Wealth and grandeur cannot inſsre happineſs in any 
*. or condition of life. 
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Proceed; —and while your lives declare 
What ſplendid miſeries you ſhare, 
Teach others to avoid the ſnare, - 
Diſguis'd by Fortune's pow'r. 


LADY JANE GRAY's LETTER * 
TO HER SISTER, 


/ THE EVENING BEFORE SHE WAS BEHEADED IN THE TOWER. 


I HAVE ſent you, my dear ſiſter Katherine, 
a book, which, though it be not externally adorn- 
ed with gold, and the curious embroidery of the 
moſt artful needles, yet internally it is of more va= 
lue than all the precious mines the wide world can 
boaſt of. It is the book, my only, beſt, and belt 
beloved ſiſter, of the law of our great Redeemer. 
It is the teſtimony and laſt will which he bequeath- 
ed to us wretched ſinners, to lead us in the path of 
eternal happineſs ; and, if you read it with an at- 
tentive mind, and an earneſt deſire of following its 
precepts, it will ſurely bring you to an immortal 
and everlaſting life. It will teach you to live, and 
learn you to die; it will win you more, and en- 
dow you withigreater felicity, than you could have 
gained by poſſeſſing the eſtates of our afflicted fa- 
ther: And as you would have inherited his honours 
and eſtates had the Almighty proſpered his under- 
takings; ſo, if you apply diligently to this book, 
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* This letter was written in Greek, on the blank leaves 
of a New Teſtament, in the ſame language; which ſhe 


__—_— as a legacy 1 to her * the Lady Katherine. oh 
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labouring to direct your life according to the rule it 
contains, you ſhall be an inheritor of ſuch riches as 
neither the covetous can withdraw from you, the 
thief ſteal, nor the moth corrupt. 

Defire with David, my dear ſiſter, to underſtand 
the law of the Lord your God; live ſtill to die, that 
you may through death obtain eternal liſe: Andflatter 
not yourſelf that the tenderneſs of your age ſhall 
lengthen your days; for all hours, times, and ſea- 
ſons, are alike to the Almighty when he calleth ; 
and bleſſed are they whoſe lamps are furniſhed when 
he cometh. The Lord will be equally glorified in 

the young, as in the old. My good fiſter, once 
more let me intreat thee to learn to die: Deny the 
world, defy the devil, deſpiſe the fleſh, and delight 
yourſelf only in the Lord: Be penitent for your 
fins, but do not deſpair : Be ſtrong in faith, but do 
not preſume ; and defire, with St. Paul, to be dif- 
| ſolved, and to be with Chriſt, with whom even in 
death there is life. Imitate the good ſervant, and 
even at midnight be waking ; leſt, when death 
ſtealeth upon you, like a thief in the night, you be 
found ſleeping with the ſervants of darkneſs; and 
leſt, for want of oil, like the fooliſh virgins, you be 
refuſed admittance to the marriage-ſupper, or, like 
him who had not on the wedding nut. be call. \ 
into outer darkneſs. : | 

Rejoice i in the Redeemer of mankind, as I truſt 
_ you do; and as you have taken the name of a 
Chriſtian, follow, as near as poſlible, the ſteps, and 
be a true imitator, of your great Maſter Chriſt 

| : Jeſus; 
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Jeſus; take up your croſs, lay your fins on his 
ſhoulders, and always embrace him. 
With regard to my death, - rejoice as I do, my 
deareſt fiſter, that I ſhall be delivered from this body 
of corruption, and clothed with the garment of in- 
corruption; for I am aſſured that I ſhall, by loſing 
- this mortal life, obtain one that is immortal, joy- 
ful and everlaſting, which I pray the Almighty 
to give you, whenever he ſhall pleaſe to call you 
hence, and to ſend you his all- ſufficient grace to live 
in his fear, and to die in the true Chriſtian faith, 
from which I exhort you, in the name of your Al- 
mighty Father, never to ſwerve, either from the 
hopes of . life or the fears of death: For if you 
would deny his truth, to prolong a weary and 
corrupt being, Omnipotence himſelf will deny you, 
and cut ſhort by his vengeance, what you were 
defirous of prolonging by the loſs of your ſoul : 
But if you will cleave to him, he will extend your 
days to a period uncircumſcribed, and to his 
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own glory: To which God bring me now, and you 

hereafter, when it ſhall pleaſe him to call you. 
Farewel ance more, my beloved ſiſter, and put © 

your whole truſt in the pas. who alone can 

help Io Amen. 5 
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She was a a lady of tle mot amiable perſon, the moſt - 
engaging diſpoſition, the moſt accompliſhed parts; and being 
ot an equal ah with the late king (Edward VI.), ſhe ** 
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THE LADIES MONITOR. | 


ADDRESSED To EVERY FAIR READER, WHETHER SINGLE 
OR MARRIED. | 


0 THE maxims which 1 hall here 8 8 
will be ſuch as Ss: and experience have alike 


given 


received all her education with him, and ſeemed even to poſ- 
ſeſs a greater facility in acquiring every part of manly and po- 
lite literature. She had attained a knowledge of the Roman 
and Greek languages, beſide modern tongues; and paſſed moſt 
of her time in application to learning; and expreſſed a great 
indifference for other occupations and amuſements uſual with 
her ſex and ſtation. Roger Aſcham, tutor to the Lady Eliza- 
beth, having at one time paid her a viſit, found her employed 
in reading of Plato, while the reſt of the family were en- 
gaged in a party of hunting in the Park; and upon his ad- 
miring the ſingularity of her choice, ſhe told him, that ſhe 
received more pleaſure from that author than the others 
could reap from all their ſport and gaiety. Her heart, full 
of this paſſion for literature and the elegant arts, and of 
tenderneſs towards her huſband, who was deſerving. of her 
affection, had never opened itſelf to the flattering allure- 
ments of ambition; and the information of her advance- 
ment to the throne was by no means agreeable to her. She 
even refuſed to accept of the honour ; pleading the prefer- 
able right of the two princeſſes, expreſſed her dread of the 
conſequences attending an enterpriſe ſo dangerous, not to 
ſay criminal; and deſired to remain in that private ſtation 
in which ſhe was born. Overcome, at laſt, rather by the 
importunity, than reaſons, of her father and father-in-law, 
and above all of her b/band, ſhe ſubmitted to their wall, and 
Was es on to relinquiſh ge own judgment. 

| | | „Warning 
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given ſanction to, the obſervance of which mult be 
attended with all the bleſſings of content and tran- 
quillity, while the negle& of them is ſure to hazard, 


in ſome meaſure, either the peace of mind, or the 
1 ſelf· ſatisfaction of thoſe to whom they are ad- 


dreſſed. 


« Warning was given to lady Jane to prepare for 


death: A doom which ſhe had long expected, and which 
the innocence of her life, as well as the misfortunes 
to which ſhe had been expoſed, rendered no unwel- 
come news to her. The queen's bigotted zeal, under 
colour of tender mercy to the priſoner's ſoul, induced her 


| to ſend divines, who moleſted her with perpetual diſputa- 
tions; and even a reprieve of three days was granted her, 


in hopes that ſhe would be perſuaded, during that time, to 


pay, by a timely converſion, ſome regard to her eternal 


welfare. Lady Jane had preſence of mind, in thoſe me. 
lancholy circumſtances, not only to defend her religion by all 


the arguments then in uſe, but alſo to write a letter to her 
ſiſter in the Greek language; in which, beſides ſending her 


a copy of the Scriptures in that tongue, ſhe exhorted her to 


maintain, in every fortune, a like ſteady perſeverance. 


On the day of her execution, her huſband, the lord 


Guilford, deſired permiſſion to ſee her; but ſhe refuſed her 


conſent, and ſent him word, that hs tenderneſs of their 


parting might probably overcome the fortitude of both, 
and would too much unbend their minds from that con- 
ſtancy, which their approaching end required of them. 
Their ſeparation, ſhe ſaid, would be only for a moment; 
and they would ſoon rejoin each other in a ſcene, where 
their affections would be indiſſolubly united; and where death, 
diſappointments, and misfortunes, could no longer have 
acceſs to them, or break in upon their felicity and repoſe." 
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In this little epitome, both maidens and married 
women WII find ſomething worthy. of their notice, 
and all ranks and degrees ſee ſome. OR ns 
| way juſtly merit their attention. 
MWMe are not inſenſible, that to give 3 is a 
[ nice taſk, and that it is frequently hard to take it 
1 properly; but relying on the goodneſs of our de- 
ſign, we hope to recommend What we: ſhall offer, 
not for its energy, but for its truth; not ſo much 
for i its elegance as for its ſincerity. OY ns” 55 
1 To the maidens I would firſt addreſs. ell and | 
* would adviſe them to be careful in their conduct 
BW while /ingle, on which, in a great meaſure, muſt 
depend their happineſs in a future ſtate, in which 
their connections muſt neceſſarily be multiplicd, as 
their ſphere of life 1s extended, and which, in effect, 
is the perfection of their deſignation i in this ſublu- 
nary world. Chaſtity, the honour and ornament 
of the female ſex, is ſo well known to be the bond 
of every virtue, that it muſt be needleſs, in a work 
of this ſort, to attempt its eulogium: But we can- 
1 not but take notice, that there are many women 
who would by no means tranſgreſs its known rules 
by an abſolute offence, who yet, by a certain levity 
in their behaviour, give occaſion to the“ Talkers 
in a populous city, to ſay things of them, which 
it would wound the ear of modeſty to hear, and 
which, howeyer falſe, it is ſometimes impoſſible ab- 
ſolutely to refute.— It is likewiſe to be obſerved, 
that a levity of this kind is apt to tempt the at - i» 
tempts of men : Now, as virtue can never be ſo 
85 ne well 
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well guarded, but that d may, at leaſt, have a 
chance to overcome it, when inſinuation has planted 
a previous love or eſteem; it follows, that it muſt 
be dangerous to ſhew tlie leaſt appearance of an 
invitation Vou ſhould; therefore, Fly from the 
appearance, ſhun the name of vice Always re- 
membering, that though a prudiſh auſterity is ab- 
ſurd and ridiculous, yet, improper liberties will 
never be attempted or ſolicited by the man who 
wants you for a wife; unleſs it be to prove a weak- 
neſs which he ſuſpected before, and which, having 
once diſcovered, it is ore that he will be the firſt 
S Rs , 
| AﬀeRation is the next error which I ſhall take 
notice of This i 18 ſufficient, i in the firſt place, to de- 
feat the very end i it is meant to attain, by deſtroying 
beauty where it really is, and rendering indifferent 
features ſtill more ordinary, in proportion as the 
behaviour i is diſgufting. N 
A multitude of admirers is an object too gene- 
85 rally coveted by young females, yet it is cer- 
tainly a very improper method, to be taken by ſuch 
as wiſh to be happy in matrimony. Senfible and 
well-meaning, worthy and fincere men, are ſeldom 
attracte d within the circle of thoſe who adopt this 
conduct; if they ſhould fall within it, it is ver 
ſeldom that they long retain the flight chains of 
fuch a love.—In particular, it is remarkably im- 
proper and abſurd for a woman, who has already a 
ſenſible lover, to languiſh for a number of flatterers 
to admire her—ſhould ſhe miſs of her aim, ſhe fan- 
H 2. ; e 
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cites herſelf unhappy ; ſhould ſhe ſucceed, ſhe is likely 


to be really ſo. A man who values his own ho- 


, nour, or the dignity proper for the female whom 


he addreſſes to aſſume, will by no means admit of 


this plurality of lovers, any more than the laws 


will admit of a plurality of huſbands. 


A neatneſs, without exceſs, in point of drefs, a 


prudent reſtraint of the tongue, a moderation in 


taking diverſions, and an unaffected eaſe and po- 
liteneſs joined to the uſual accompliſhments, muſt 
complete the character of an accompliſhed Lady 
in a ſingle ſtate; and will, in the end, outweigh 
the tranſitory, though delightful, charms of a beau- 
tiful perſon. 

However, it frequently 3 that women, as 
oth as they are married, ſeem to think their taſk 
is entirely done, yet it is no leſs common for them to 
find that it is juſt then to begin again. It is often 
an eaſier matter to 2viz a man than to heep him; and 
thoſe who have found little trouble in conquering 
a ſweetheart, have had no ſmall Aenez in. * 
| ſerving the affections of a huſband. 

In the firſt place, there is nothing more Proper, 
- than to bbſerve, with the utmoſt nicety, the tem- 
per of the perſon to whom you are to be joined in 
matrimony—For this is the very key to happmeſs 
in that ſtate, and if it be not found, all other ef- 
forts will be ineffectual. It is in vain to conclude, 
that, from the apparent diſpoſition of the former 
lover, you may draw that of the huſband. It 75 
got ſo; it cannot be ſo; ; for, beſides that the be/? 


humours 
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humoure of the former are only ſeen, circumſtances 
being altered, will doubtleſs make an apparent al- 
teration in the ſame perſon, to which the knowledge 
of his natural diſpoſition muſt lead you. It is to 
this alone you muſt expe& to owe that empire 
which you wiſh. to maintain over the heart you 
have conquered ; though, amongſt the variety of 
_ diſpoſitions obſervable in men, there are but few, 
where an even mildneſs, on the ſide of the female, 
will beſt ſecure her ſway; and ſhe will always rule 
moſt perfectly, who ſeems not ambitious of govern- 
ing.—Jealouſy is what every married woman ſhould” 
beware of; when once ſhe admits of it, ſhe trea- 
ſures up anxiety in her mind Should ſhe entertain 
it in her boſom, it will be perpetually preying, as 
it were, upon her vitals; if ſhe is imprudent enough 
to avow it, there will ever be found a number of 
officious people, who will fill her ears with tales 
which will deſtroy her peace. Thie fond wife will 
then be looked upon as a kind of domeſtic foe; for 
her huſband will ſhun her accordingly, and whenever 
they are together, they will be the Wannen torment 

of each other. | 
As jealouſy is Ne 00 of fo: much: :afelicity, 
ſo I would adviſe my fair readers, while they avoid: 
it themſelves, to take the utmoſt care never to give 
the ſlighteſt apparent cauſe for it to their huſ- 
bands.—Levity is certainly no leſs blameable in the 
conduct of a married, than of a ſingle woman.— 
Bound by the moſt ſolemn ties, ſhe owes it to Her- 
5 not even to appear careleſs of them. She is, be 
2 3 ſides,, 
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ſides, to er that, according to the cuſtom of 
the world, her huſband's honour is in her keeping; 
| ſhe owes it to him, not to ſeem regardleſs of it. It 
is not enough that ſhe ig ſpotleſs, ſhe muſt take 
care to appear ſo to the world, as ſhe values her hap- 
pings in the matrimonial ſtate. I ſhall conclude 
this addreſs with two ſhort hiſtories, which may 
exemplify the ill effects of either being jealous, or 
giving cauſe of jealouſy to others: As they are 
taken from real life, they cannot but prove applica- 
ble, and, in conſequence, I hope will be of utility 
to thoſe for whom they are deſigned. 
Emilia was a young lady of fortune, who to a 
handſome perſon joined many accompliſhments, 
ſuch as attracted the notice, and in the end tri- 
umphed over the heart of Hilario, a young gentle- 
man in the neighbourhood, who thought himſelf 
ſupremely happy when Hymen had crowned his 
wiſhes: But, alas! this happineſs laſted but a very 
ſhort time: They had not been united fix months, 
before he. found, to his ſorrow, that his wife was 
one of the moſt jealous of women. * This was the 
more unfortunate for him, as he was of a gay diſpo- 
ſition. He could not now ſtir out without being 
ſuſpected of going to ſome favourite miſtreſs ; he 
could not go to a tavern to enjoy the company 
of a friend, without being ſought for all over the 
town by his footman, to deliver meſſages from his 
wife, who either herſelf, or by proxy, haunted him 
every-where ; and carried herabſurd ſuſpicions ſo far, 
2s to be jealous of her . * who being de- 
. pendant 
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pendant on her, ſhe treated her on this account meſt 
cruelly. In effect, ſhe grew ſo diſagreeable to 
Hilario, that his former love turned at length to 
indifference, and even to diſguſt. As there was no 
legal cauſe for a divorce, a ſeparation was at length 
agreed upon : Hilario having broken- the bonds of 
love, now abandons himſelf to lawleſs pleaſures, 
and ſpeaks with contempt of that ſtate, which a 
little prudence on the wife's fide might have ren- 
| dered happy :—While the abandoned Emilia, who 
fill profeſſes that ſhe loves the man whom ſhe has 
thus driven away from her, ſighs in ſolitude, a 
married widow, as ſhe had been a a moſt impru- 
dent wife. 

The other hiſtory I ſhall relate, is fill n more me- 
lancholy. Ariana, a young lady of great beauty, 
though but a ſmall fortune, was married to Alcaſtor, 
a gentleman, whoſe great riches were far from be- 
ing his chief recommendation: As he loved his wife 
with ardour, fo it is eaſy to imagine that it might 


be poſſible to excite jealouſy in his breaſt ; but 


Ariana was not of a temper to dread this; ſhe took 
no pains to correct, or even to conceal the levity 


of her diſpoſition, and when it had ſometimes been 


hinted to her, that her conduct might prove diſa- 
greeable to her huſband, and, perhaps, mak e 
him jealous, ſhe uſed to ſay— Then ſhe ſhould 
have the ſtronger proof of his love, and the 


greater compliment would be paid to her own 


accompliſhments.—All remonſtrances ſhe treated 


| yu eantempe or n. and it was not 
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_ without real pain that her huſband beheld her con- 


duct, while ſhe accompanied almoſt every hand- 


ſome young fellow, playing the married coquette, 


and ſeeming to take a pleaſure in wounding the 
heart that loved her. However, as Alcaſtor had 
not as yet fixed on any particular perſon for the 


object of his ſuſpicion, he forbore to give way to 


abſolute jealouſy, though he could not forbear 


\ grieving at a conduct ſo juſtly reproachable. At 


length, however, the period arrived, which ſeemed 


to confirm the worſt of his Coarn = The Alcaſtor 


was gone out of town for ſome time, about parti- 


cular buſineſs, a young gentleman. was obſerved to 
come frequently to Ariana, to eſcort her to public 
places, and to ſpend many hours with her in pri- 
vate. As this ſtranger ſeemed to be, as it were on 
a ſudden, ſo familiar with the lady, it became a 


public talk, inſomuch that Alcaſtor was informed 
of it at the coffee-houſe. He could now no longer 
forbear unfolding his. mind to Ariana, which he: 
did in a manner not-very agreeable, and after hav- 


ing in vain inquired the ftranger's buſineſs at his. 


houſe, preremptorily forbad her ever to ſce him. 
more. His ſpouſe told him his jealouſy was 
groundleſs, and as ſhe thought herſelf the proper 
guardian of her own honour, fhe ſhould act as ſhe 
thought proper upon the occaſion. This was all 
the anſwer ſhe deigned to give him. 5 

In the morning he departed in anger, and re- 


turning at night, was informed that this very 
. was 9 then, alone with Ariana. 


Fired 


— 
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Fired at once with jealouſy and rage at the con- 
tempt wherewith his orders had been treated, he 
flew up ſtairs with his ſword drawn in his hand, 
- -- ma burſting with his foot a door which was not 
faſtened, but which his fancy repreſented as locked To 
and bolted to oppoſe his entrance, he ruſhed upon the _ 18 
ſtranger, who was a youth about twenty, and who F 
had ſcarcely time to draw his ſword, before he re. 
ceived a mortal wound from the enraged huſband; 
He fell, and expired almoſt immediately, and Ariana, | 
as ſhe ſunk 'on the ground, exclaimed—You have ; 
| killed my brother! Words cannot paint the grief 118 
and aſtoniſhment of Alcaſtor : He now recolle- » || 1 
ed ſome features of the unhappy youth, whom * 
he had not ſeen for above four years, the time | 18 
elapſed ſince his marriage. A truſty ſervant had = 
followed him up ſtairs, but too late to prevent the 1 
dreadful eataſtrophe. Enraged at himſelf for his OT, in 
_ cruelty, and dreading the ſhame of an_ignomimioug I 
trial, Alcaſtor fell upon his own ſword, and expired 
within a few hours. When Ariana recovered, and be- 
held the ſcene of blood which her levity had occa- 
ſioned, the fell from one ſwooning fit into another; a 
fever and delirium enſued, which in a few days put 
an end to her life, in the 26th year of her age. 
Such were the fatal effects of that levity, which 
gave an apparent cauſe for jealouſy, where there 5 
was no real one. Thoſe who would be happy and : 
reſpected, ſhould avoid ſuch a levity, always re-- 
eee, that 1. is often, not only the real 
N | tenor. 
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tenor of their conduct, pat the opinions which peo- 


ple form of i it, that muſt, in this world, conſtitute 


BENEDICT. 


PEMALE EXCELLENCIES: 

THE HISTORY or MARGUERITE or VALOSS. 
E ROM the many inſtances of the ſuperiority 
and excellence of the female ſex, we have ſelected 
that of this heroine, whoſe noble conduct, and 
virtuous qualities, will be ne to ow re- 
moteſt ages of tim. N 


Marguerite of Valois, Queen of eee was 
ſiſter to Francis I. and born at Angouleme the 


\ T1ith of April 1472, and was a princeſs endowed 
with the moſt extraordinary talents, and equally 


admired for her virtue, piety, and wit, as the pro- 


* 


ductions of her pen teſtify— Her education was 
at the court of Lewis XII. and ſuperintended 
with the greateſt care. 

In 1509 ſhe married the Duke-of Allracon, with 
e ſhe lived happily till the FR” IN» 5, when 
ſhe became a widow. 

Her affection for her 3 — was car- 
| aha to the greateſt length, at the time he was un- 
fortunately made a priſoner. She went into Spain 
to plead his cauſe; and her ſervices on that occa- 


ion equally promoted his intereſt as they illuſtrated 


her 
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her fame. Her eloquence was manly, nervous, 
and pathetic, and caught the attention of her au- 
ditors, who were aſtoniſhed at her amazing powers. 


The ſituation of Francis The truly delineated, and 


her arguments, when ſhe pleaded, were of that 


force, that ſhe gained from the Emperor the cauſe 
for which ſhe ſued. — 
I.!he ſuperiority of her abilities was, 9 that 
ſhe was admitted to the grand conſultation. 
She married, in 1527, Henry D'Albert, King 
of Navarre; for whoſe cauſe ſhe diligently applied 
herſelf to conduct the affairs of his kingdom; and 
by her prudent management was of the firſt 1 im- 
Portance in the ſtate. | 
This excellent perſonage was not only e 
cuous in public affairs, but equally cultivated the 


fine arts, the belles lettres and poetry, and com- 


poſed ſome works of conſequence in verſe and 
proſe; and the light, airy, and pleaſing ſtyle of her” 
Heptameron, in the manner of Boccace, will ever 
make her recordant in memory, A ITS 


She was equally" the patron and Protector of the 


| W and all ſuch as from _ or pere | 


claimed her patronage. 
After a life of honoar, reckitade, and conduct, 

ſhe concluded it on the 2d of December b 5495 

and was buried in the Caftle of Pau. | 
This hiſtory evinces, that the fair part of the 

creation only require their virtues to be illuſtra 

to ſhew- that, when occaſions have called chi 

forth, 
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forth, they have not been deficient in condu& and 
actions worthy to be recorded. 


CONJUGAL AFFECTION; 
| OR, 
THE HISTORY or SABINUS AND EMPONA. 


 JULIUS SABINUS having engaged the in- 
tereſt of the Gauls, cauſed himſelf to be proclaim- 


ed emperor of Rome; but being defeated, he fled 


to his country-houſe, and ſet it on fire, in order 
to raiſe a report that he had periſhed. This ſcheme 


_ anſwered his end, for he was there believed to have 


ſuffered a voluntary death. But, in the mean time, | 
he lay concealed with his treaſures (for he was im- 
menſely rich) in a cave which he had cauſed to be 


dug in a ſolitary place, and which was known only 


to two of his freedmen, upon whoſe fidelity he could 
depend. He might eaſily have withdrawn into 


Germany; but he could not prevail on himſelf to - 
_ abandon his wife, whom he paſſionately loved. 


Sabinus, that no one might doubt of his death, did 


not, for ſome time, even undeceive his wife, who 
ſolemnized his exequies with great pomp, bewailed 


him with many tears, and at laſt, no longer able to- 
bear the loſs of an huſband for whom ſhe had the 
ſincereſt affe&ion, reſolved not to outlive him, and 
began to abſtain from all food. This news alarmed 

Sabinus ; 


Fad 
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Sabinus; and therefore, by means of Martialis, 
one of his freed-men, he informed her that he was 


till alive, and acquainted her with the place where 
he lay concealed, defiring her at the ſame time to 


ſuppreſs her joy, left the ſecret might be thence 
betrayed. —Empona heard the relation with inex- 
preſſible pleaſure, and pretending buſineſs in the 


country, flew to her huſband. —The cave to her 


was then preferable to a palace, for there only ſhe 
was happy. She went frequently to ſee him, and 
ſometimes contrived to ſtay whole weeks unſuſpect- 


ed, —She had even two children by Bing who were 


born and brought up in the cave. 

8 When at Rome ſhe continued to bead him as 
dead—and concealed the whole with exemplary 
fidelity and wonderful addreſs; nay, ſhe found means 


to convey him to the city, upon what motive we 


know not; and from thence back to his cave, ſo 


well diſguiſed that he was by no one known. But 
after he had paſſed nine years in this manner, he 
was at length diſcovered by ſome perſons who nar- 


rowly watched his wife, upon her frequently ab- 


ſenting herſelf from her own houſe, and followed 


her to the cave without being diſcovered. 


Sabinus was immediately ſeized, and ſent to 


Rome loaded with chains, together with his wife, 


who throwing herſelf at the emperor”s feet, and 


preſenting to him her two tender infants, endea- 
voured with her tears and entreaties to move him 
to compaſſion, —Veſpaſian, the emperor; could not 


| help was at ſo affecting an object; ; neverthe- 
1 


,* * 


= leſs | 
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leſs he condemned both her and her 8 and 
cauſed them ſoon after to be executed. Cruel ” 
rant! 5 bluſhes for thee, | 


EE ART or BEAUTY : 


On, 


MENTAL CHARMS PREFERABLE TO A PRETTY FACE. 


IN the countenancethere are but two requiſites 


to perfect beauty, which are wholly produced by 


external cauſes, colour and proportion; and it will 


appear that even in common eſtimation theſe are 
not the chief; but that though there may be beauty 
without them, yet there cannot be beauty without 
J ſomething more. 


The fineſt features, ranged in 1 the Wü exact 


fymmetry, and heightened by the moſt blooming 
 *EOmplexion, muſt be animated before they can 


Arike; and when they are animated, will generally 


7 "excite the ſame paſſions which they expreſs. If they 
are fixed in the dead calm of inſenſibility, they will 


be examined without emotion; and if they do not 
expreſs kindneſs, they will be beheld without love. 


5 Looks of contempt, diſdain, or malevolence, will be 
reflected, as from a mirror, by every countenance 


on Which they are turned; and if a wanton aſpect 
excites tlefire, it is but like that of a ſavage for his 
prey, which cannot be e begun hon _ de- 


e eee 


. 2 7 3 
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. Among particular graces the dimple has always : 


hoon allowed the pre- eminence, and the reaſon, is 
evident; dimples are produced by a ſmile, and, a. 
ſmile is an expreſſion of complacency: So the con- 
traction of the brows into a frown, as .it is an indi- 
cation of a contrary temper, has n been deemed 


_ © a eapital defect. | | 


The lover is generally at a als to define the 
beauty, by which his paſſion was ſuddenly and i irre- 
ſiſtibly determined to a particular object; but this 
could never happen, if it depended upon any known 

rule of proportion, the diſpoſition of features, or 
the colour of ſkin. It is ſomething not fixed in any 
feature, but diffuſed over all; a ſweetneſs, a ſoft- 
neſs, a placid ſenſibility, which connects beauty 
with ſentiment, and expreſſes a charm which is not 


peculiar to any ſet of features, dat is, Fr 


poſſible to all. 

This beauty, however, does not e confilt 
in ſmiles, but varies, as expreſſions of meekneſs 
and kindneſs vary with their objects: It is ex- 


tremely forcible in the filent complaint of patient 


ſufferance, the tender ſolicitude of real friendſhip, 


and the glow of filial obedience ; and in tears, whe- 
ther of joy, of pity, or of prick, it is e lr 


reſiſtible. 

This is the charm that capt irates 8 fs 
aid of nature, and without which her utmoſt bounty 

is ineffectual. But it cannot be aſſumed as a maſk 


to conceal  infenſibility or malevolence; it muſt 


be the genuine en of W n 


At 


Taft 
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or it will impreſs upon the countenance a new 
and more diſguſting deformity—affeRation : It 
will produce innumerable grimaces, that render 
folly ridiculous, and change pity to contempt. 
By ſome, indeed, this ſpecies of hypocriſy has 
been praCtiſed with ſuch ſkill as to £ comes ſuper- 
ſicial obſervers for a time. 

Looks which do not . with the heart, 
cannot be aſſumed without labour, nor continued 
without pain; the motive to relinquiſh them muſt, 
therefore ſoon preponderate, and the aſpe& and 
the apparel of the vifit will be laid by together ; 
the ſmiles and the languiſhments of art will vaniſh, 
and the fierceneſs of rage, or the gloom of diſcon- 
tent, will either obſcure or deſtroy all the mc 
* ſymmetry and complexion. 

The artificial aſpect is, indeed, as wretched a 
rabſtitute for the expreſſion of ſentiment, as the 
ſmear of paint for the bluſhes of health; it is not 
only equally tranſient, and equally liable to de- 
tection; but as paint leaves the countenance yet 
more withered and ghaſtly, the paſſions burſt out 
with more violence after reſtraint, the features 
become more diſtorted, and excite more determined 
averſion. cy : 

Beauty, e Ae ak fly upon the 
mind ®, and conſequently may be influenced by 
nen It has wo nemarncds that the ow | 


dhe 3 not your Roe but chiefly ws care; 
Your » - nora are well furniſht ; the matter lies there. 


5 


minant 
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minant paſſion may generally be diſcovered in the 
countenance; that an angry, a diſdainful, a ſubtil, 
and a ſuſpicious temper, is diſplayed in characters 


that are almoſt univerſally underſtood. It is equally 


true of the pleaſing and ſofter paſſions, that they 
leave their ſignatures upon the countenances when 


they ceaſe to act: The prevalence of theſe paſſions, 


therefore, produces a mechanical effect upon the 


aſpect, and gives a turn and caſt to the features, | 


which make a more favourable and forcible im- 


preſſion upon the mind of others, than any charm 


2 by mere external cauſes. 

Neither does the beauty which depends upon 
temper and ſentiment equally endanger the poſ- 
fegor: I is (to uſe an Eaſtern metaphor) like 
the towers of a city, not only an ornament. but 
&« a defence.” If it excites deſire, it at once con- 
trols and refines it; it repreſſes with awe, it ſof-. 
tens with delicacy, and it wins to imitation. . The 
love of reaſon and virtue is mingled with the love 
of beauty ; becauſe this beauty is little more thaw 
the emanation of intellectual excellence, which 3 is 
not an object of corporeal appetite. As it excites 


2 purer paſſion, it alſo more forcibly engages to 


fidelity; every man finds. himſelf more powerfully 
reſtrained from giving pain to. goodneſs than to- 
beauty; and every look of a countenance in which: 
they are blended, in which beauty is the expreſſion 
of goodneſs, is a filent reproach of the firft irregu- 
lar wiſh; and the purpoſe immediately appears 


* and cruel, by whuch the tender hope 


EL: of 
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; of ineffable affection would be diſappointed, the 
placid confidence of unſuſpecting fimplicity abuſed, 
and the peace even of virtue endangered by the 
moſt ſordid nd and hs eren of ne Rrongelt 
| obligations. 
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REFLECTIONS ON CHARITY, 
WRITTEN LAST CHRISTMAS. 
The heart that bleeds for others woes, 
Shall feel each ſelfiſh ſorrow leſs; - 
The breaſt that happineſs beſtows, 
Reflected happineſs ſhall bleſs. _ 


4 i HE virtuous and good may adopt theſs ft. 
ments as their own; the beauty of the expreſſion 
only, is the Poet's. But as every mind is not 
ſuſceptible of its noble conſequences, it may not 
be improper, at this ſeaſon, to recommend a diſpoſi- | 
tion of mind, at once ſo beautiful and exalted. 
Charity, in the various ſenſes of that word, is ſo 
extenſive, that, to point out all the branches in which 
its excellence conſiſts, would render me too dif- 
fuſive. I ſhall, therefore, conſider this tranſcend- 
ent virtue in one view only—that of rekeving the 
neceſſitous and diſtreſt. | 5 

A rellecting mind cannot avoid the deepeſt c. con- 
gern at ſeeing affluence diverted from the voice of 
"miſery. That wealth, which might render thou- 
ſands comfortable, i iS ſquandered i in diſſipation ' and 
Holly; 3 and ſometimes at the expence of all that is 

* 7=. gear 
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dear and valuable in life! If a ſmall part of luxury 
was allotted to the relief of indigence, would it not 
introduce thoſe unſpeakable pleaſures, which nei- - 
ther grandeur nor luxury can confer? 

Riches, when conſidered and employed as en- 
truſted to our care, by the-benign Source of every 
good, as conducive to the felicity of our fellow- 
creatures, confer on the poſſeſſor a ſatisfaction, 
which none but the truly good can know; but when 
they are ſubſervient only to the views of avarice 
and ambition, they are too often deſtructive of our 
| AN and Nun | 


FEMALE PATRIOTISM. 
A TRUE STORY. 

IN the year 1637, Judge Crook having a cauſe 
to ſettle concerning ſhip-money, and being fear- 
ful of expoſing himſelf to the reſentment of a wicked 
and powerful miniſtry, had determined to give 
judgment for the King; but his wife, a woman of 
true virtue, addreſſing him in a ſtyle: of Spartan 
magnanimity, conjured him not to err againſt his 
conſcience -and his honour, for fear of incurring 
danger or poverty. For herſelf, ſhe would he 
content to ſuffer want, or any mifery, rather than 
be the occaſion of his acting againſt his judgment 
and his conſcience. 

Crook, ſtruck with the exalted ſertiments, and 
Arengthened with the farther encouragements, of 
| | Is 


To every perſon has their draught aſſign dz 


\ 
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fo dear and perſuaſive a friend, altered his purpoſe, 

and not only gave his opinion againſt the King, 

but argued with a noble boldneſs and firmneſs on 
the ſide of Law and Liberty. | 


THE FOLLY OF ' DISCONTENT. 


| ADDRESSED ro IIA. 


8 AY, deareſt Stella, why this 8 r: 
Fell me, O tell thy ſorrows and thy care; 
Why thy lips tremble, and thy cheeks are pale ? 


Why heaves thy boſom with a mournful gale? 


Let not thy eyes for diftant evils flow, 
Nor rack thy boſom with prophetic woe : 


Imagin'd ills deceive our aking eyes, 1 
As lengthen'd ſhades appear of monſtrous ſize, 0 
When ſetting Phœbus gilds the ev'ning ſkies. + 
- Tho! pictur'd joy deludes- our panting! ſouls, 

When round the heart its ſmiling phantom rolls; 

The gay impoſtor mocks our reaching arms; 


Yet while it laſts, the pleaſing vifion charms: 


Not ſo Diſtruſt her gloomy forehead rears ; 


She brings cold anguiſh and a crowd of fears; 
Ah lovely Stella! as you prize your reſt, _ 


- Expel this fury om your nen breaſt... 


The wiſe. . gracious G of tint 
And . 
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And tho? no pearls ſhould in our portion fall, 
Let us be cheerful while he ſpares the gall. 


But coldly view'd, or quickly thrawn afide, 
See cringing Merit at the gates of Pride; 
See wit and wiſdom (that our fathers priz d) 
In youth neglected, as in age deſpis'd: 

With aking boſom and a ſtreaming eye. 
The hoary ſoldier ſees his honour fly; 
Who in old age muſt to oppreſſion bow, 
And yield his laurels to a younger brow z 
Thoſe laurels ſhall the proud ſucceſſor wear 

A while; then ſtrip, and leave them to his heir. 


! 


"SY 
ws 


If theſe are wretched, let us not repine, 
Whoſe meaner talents ne'er were made to ſhine, 
Our good and ill, our vice and virtue falls. | 
Within the compaſs of domeſtic walls; 4 
To thoſe ſmall limits be thy views confin d. 
Enjoy thy cottage with a humble mind: 
That man is happy who deſires no more, 
Contented minds may ſmile when counted Poor. | 


| 
| 
Look not at wealth that dazzles from afar, i j 

Nor envy, Florio his gilded car; | | WE Ls 
For all degrees their days of anguiſh know, | 
And the moſt happy have a taſte of woe. 

Then calmly take what Providence ordains, 

He ſwells the load who murmurs and complains z - 

For all things vary; he who is to- day 

Half drown d in tears, to-morrow may be gay . a, 


Sorrow may endure for a ng but joy mall come in 
de | cron 


M As 
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MARIA; 


A LIVING CHARACTER, WORTHY IMITATION. 


THE generality of people in high life are ſo 
intoxicated with the pleaſures and diſſipations of the 
| preſent age, that Virtue is really become ina man- 
ner wholly diſeſteemed and neglected. Fortune, 
Titles, and Beauty, are, alas! now the only ob- 
jects of applauſe or emulation; and though we 
now and then (though indeed but ſeldom) hear the 
good qualities of individuals hinted at in our 
public prints, yet it is done in a trifling and in- 
different manner; and all the labours of panegy- 
rie are beſtowed __ VOY ſuits and new 
carriages. : 

Indeed public 3 avid ſo faſt upon 
each other; diſſipation, dreſs, and extravagance, 
are fo predominant, that it is almoſt impoſſible for 
thoſe who move in the faſhionable world, to culti- 
vate the qualities which are amiable in private life. 
Parents now-a-days have little time, and, alas! 
leſs inclination, to ineulcate in their children a 
virtuous or rational way of thinking; and how 
ſhould their children, ſuppoſing them even to re- 
ceive the moſt excellent leſſons, profit from them, 

when almoſt every example they are preſented With, 
tends a different way? PE 

It is in the tranquil, and e ſire 
5 of life, where true worth is molt likely to be 
3 found: 
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found ; in that _ which education has beauti- 
' fied and enlightened, but where Pleaſure has never 


appeared under any thing like the form of Diſſi- 


pation. 
It will not, I truſt, vi Avian impertinent in 


me to deſcribe a living character who moves in this 
path, the ornament of her ſex, and the delight 
of all who know her: It is a ſmall tribute, 


which I feel uncommon ſatisfaction in paying to 


real merit, from which my chief happineſs is de- 


rived ; and it may poſſibly not be unacceptable to 


many, who, like myſelf, prefer the charms which 
ſhed a luſtre over domeſtic enjoyments, to thoſe 


which iparkle only from a Ade bor, or in a ball- 


room. 

Gentleneſs of temper is ſurely che 1 of 
moſt of thoſe virtues which adorn the female ſex ; 
it is what heaven has called peculiarly its own, 


and is ſufficient of itſelf to make its owners beloved | 
and reſpected. Maria poſſeſſes this in the moſt 
eminent degree; but it is not in her the reſult of 


timidity, or want of commerce with the world, 
which will often give an appearance of gentleneſs, 


without the. reality: It proceeds from that be- 


nignity of mind, which, though filled withfenſibi- 
| lity, has nothing irritable about it. She could 
bear diſappointment or inſult without emotion; 
but, with the diſtreſs of another, every feeling is in 
uniſon, and her heart ſympathetically alive all over. 
This amiable temper is ſtill heightened and adorned 


by a charity, which not only gs £2: Pity and re- 
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lief to every temporal diſtreſs, but extends itſelf 
to the faults and frailties, as well as misfortunes, of 


mankind. To remove any prejudice; to heal a 


wounded reputation; to draw a good-natured veil _ 
over the foibles of others * ; or kindly to turn the 
eonverfation, when tending to expoſe them; are 
duties which Maria thinks indiſpenſably neceſſary, 
and which ſhe moſt punctually perform. | 

Her manners are rather meek than ſprightly; 


but ever engagingly ſweet, and-attentively directed 


to oblige every one around her. She is ſenſible, 


; diſcer ning, and accompliſhed ; yet both her under- 


ſanding and accompliſhments are rather diſcovered 
by others, than obtruded upon them by herſelf. 
Her ideas are generous without being extravagant; 
and in the management of domeſtic affairs, econo- 
mical without being-mean. Her ſervants find her 
a kind and conſiderate miſtreſs ; her friends, a 
Lineere and engaging companion; and her huſband, 


_ a tender and endearing partner; to whom anger, 


diſguſt, or ſatiety, will be utter ſtrangers for life. 
Long, long, O amiable Maria! mayſt thou live, 


a pattern to thy ſex fer all thoſe good qualities 


which adorn and ſweeten life; and whenever Hea- 


ven effls thee to itſelf, not a boſom with whom thou 
| haſt nn but fhall feel the _ of ſor- 


x, 


Well may it be engraven « on a tombltone in a country 
church-yard, F = 875 „ 
What * you ſaw in me WY care to "TIDY 

And leck at home; enough there s to be done. 

Es | dor 
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forrow at thy loſs z not an eye but ſhall ſtream with 
the guſh of ſenſibility and regret. 


THE AGREEABLE DISCOVERY; 
A STORY. FOUNDED ON FACTS. 


HARRIOT was the only daughter of a 
gentleman who had been diſtreſt by misfortunes 


but being by a rich uncle left with a plentiful 


eſtate, had retired with an amiable wife to a de- 
lightful village, in Dorſetſhire; where they en- 
joyed the happineſs and peace which ever flow 
from humble and contented minds. Harriot was 
about that time ſcventeen; tall, exquiſitely ſhaped, 
though ſhe was not a regular beauty, and had ſo 
much grace and ſweetneſs as charmed all hearts 
and gained their love, even when theſe attractions 
appeared leaſt conſpicuous. She had a ſweetneſs 
of temper, - ind an affability, which delighted her 
fond parents, who only wiſhed to ſee her happy. 
About this time Harriot's father received a let- 
ter from a friend, acquainting him that he had loſt 
the belt of fathers; and, having no relations, he 
hoped he would not think it too much trouble 


in fulfilling his father's will, by becoming his : 


guardian, Horatio wrote Leander a moſt affec- 
tionate letter, and offered him his houſe, 
3 Leander 
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Leander in about a month arrived: He was a moſt 
accompliſhed youth; bleſt with a very affluent for- 
tune, and a perſon and mind equally accompliſhed; 
and with ſo many engaging qualities, could Har- 
riot long behold him with indifference ? With pain 
ſhe ſaw only a common politeneſs in him. She 
was almoſt certain that he entertained no regard for 
her friendſhip ; yet could not get the better of a 


paſſion which made her more and more unhappy. 


Horatio alſo wiſhed that his daughter might appear 
agreeable in the eyes of Leander. One day, when 


he was with Harriot alone, Leander broke a filence 


which had continued near a quarter of an hour. 
« My dear friend (ſaid he, taking her hand), 1 
have ſuch a fincere friendſhip for you, that I can- 
not help relating my ſecret attachments, however 
impertinent they may appear to be. I have long 
been an admirer of a young lady, whom if you 
knew, I am certain you would be of my opinion, 
in thinking her pofſeſſed of every accompliſhment 
to render any man happy; but a certain timidity 
(call it weakneſs, or what you will) has prevented 
me declaring myſelf her lover, and I could wiſh 
that ſo good an advocate as you, would undertake 
the talk.” At that inſtant Horatio entered, and 
put an end to the moſt painful conflict Harriot had 
ever been in: She, at the firſt opportunity, retired 
to vent her diſappointed love, and unhappy fitu- 
ation. She paſſed the night in the utmoſt per- 
plexity, but roſe early in the morning, and haſtened 
_ | to 
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to a bower to examine the contents of a letter ſhe 
had found in the drawing-room ; her ſurpriſe was 
great to meet Leander there. 

After the uſual compliments of the morning had 
paſſed, Leander ſaid, “ I Was cruelly interrupted yeſ- 
terday evening in a diſcourſe which concerned my 
| happineſs, but hope to finiſh it now: I have 
brought you the portrait of the only fair-one I 
can ever think.on;” ſo ſaying, he pulled out a 
pocket caſe, and held it to her face ; but how great 
was. her aſtoniſhment, inſtead of beholding the 
much envied fair-one, to ſee her own mirror in a 
pocket glaſs. He diſcovered no trace of diſcon- 
tentment in her countenance, and offered her his 
hand and heart, which Harriot received with plea- 
fure. Horatio's conſent was only wanting, which 
was gained as ſoon as aſked. They were ſoon 
after married, and none lived more happy, or 
gave brighter patterns of conjugal felicity. 
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AN ADDRESS TO LADIES | 
RESPECT ING MARRIAGE, TE tis toe 
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BY' A CLEEGYMAN. .... 
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WITH reſpe& to marriage, fortune; "ſplendour, 
and greatneſs, are alone the cry of mercenary 
friends; but J am not of their opinion. I have 
ſeen many wretched in marriage, with all the 
trappings of greatneſs. I have known a {till greater 
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number happy, who have had only “ a dinner of 
herbs, and love therewith.” Do not therefore 
ſuffer your imagination to be dazzled with mere 
ſplendour. Never fancy that brilliance is con- 
nected with the mind, or that the happineſs of 
women, any more than that of men,“ conſiſteth in 
the abundance of the things that they poſſeſs.” 
An immoderate fondneſs for ſhew is a great miſ- 
fortune. It has led many a poor girl to ſacrifice 
herſelf to ſome illiterate boor, who had nothing 
but his affluence to recommend him. If ſuch 
mould ever be your misfortune, I need not men- 
tion what would be your feelings. If you was 
prudent enough to avoid all other evil conſequences 
(and many fuch, experience records, but delicacy 
forbears to mention), you might live to envy the 
ruddy, unambitious milk-maid, whoſe toils are 
ſweetened by conjugal attachment, and whoſe 

looming children cheer the ſeeming ee of 
humin life. bs 

How. wretched muſt be a woman, united to a 
man, whom fhe does not prefer to every other in 
the world! What ſecret preferences muſt ſteal into 
her heart! What unquiet thoughts take poſſeſſion 
of her fancy! And what can men of principle call 
ſuch an act, but legal proftitution? If I was a 
deſpotic tyrant, I would inflict this puniſhment on 
the woman I abhorred; fhe ſhould entertain a 
private partiality for one perſon, and be married to 
another, 


Never 


x ; F 1 
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Never ſuffer yourſelf to think of a man who has 
not religious principles. A good man alone is ca- 
pable of true attachment, fidelity, and affection. 
Others may feel a fugitive paſſion, but on thus, 
alas! you can place no dependence. It may be 
abated by caprice, ſupplanted by ſome new fa- 
vounite, palled by poſſeſſion; and, at any rate, will 
laſt in longer than your perſonal charms; though 
thoſe charms may have faded by almoſt laying 
down your life for their ſakes, by bringing them a 
beautiful offspring into the world. During the 
flattering ſeaſon ef courtſhip men will always en- 
ꝙavour to appear in their beſt colours, and put on 
all the appearance of good-humour. But ſuppoſing 
this good humour real, it proves too often a fluctu- 
ating, unſteady principle, depending chiefly on 
the motion of the blood and ſpirits. Nothing but 

religion is permanent and unchangeable, always con- 
ſiſtent, and always the ſame “. | 

A man of this caſt will never fail to treat you 
with tenderneſs and attention. If little provoca- 
tions happen, he will ſoften them with gentleneſs ; 
if offences come, he will be ſhielded with patience 
if his own temper be unhappy, he will! correct it 
by the aſſiſtance of divine grace and ſerious re- 
flection; if misfortunes affail you, he will bear 
them with reſignation ; in every exigence, he will 
be a friend; in all your troubles, a ſtay ; in your 


* Religion's all, ſays Dr. Young. oy 
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fickneſs, a phyſician ; and when the laſt convalfive | 


moment comes, ke will leave you with his tears, 


and with his prayers and bleſſing. All his impe- 


tuous paſſions he will ſuppreſs, from a ſenſe of duty ; 
and if ever, by an unguarded fally, he ſhould un- 
fortunately have hurt your feelings, or violated 
your peace; he will ſuffer more pain fromthe pri- 
vate recollection of it than he can poſſibly have in- 


flicted upon you. Ten thouſand cares, anxieties, 


and vexations, will mix with the married ſtate. Re- 
ligion is the only principle that can infuſe an 
healing balm, inſpire beth parties with ſerenity 
and hope, diſpoſe them to mutual conceſſions and 
forbearance, and prompt them to ſhare each other's 
burdens with alacrity and eaſe. 


The next thing you ſhould look for 1s, a perſon 


of a domeſtic caſt. This will, moſt frequently, be 


found in. men of the moſt virtuous hearts and im- 


proved underſtandings. They will always have 
abundance of entertainment in private, unknown 


to vulgar minds. And theſe will ſecure them 
from ſeeking their happineſs in the factitious plea- 
{ares of the world. Never think of marrying a 


weak man, in hopes of governing him. Silly peo- 
ple are often more peeviſh and refractory than you 


would ſuppoſe; but if you could even gain your 


point, and by great addreſs and management riſe 


to the helm, I ſhould not, by any means, congra- 


tulate your ſucceſs. Marry whom -you will, one 
further leſſon is neceſſary to your happineſs, as 
x : | well 


* 
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well as that of the perſon with whom you are con- 
neted—and that is, to conſider your home as the 
daily ſcene of your pleaſures and your happineſs. 
A turn for diſſipation, in any woman, is unſeemly, 
but, in a married one, it is criminal in the extreme. 
The tour of a woman's gaiety ſhould terminate 
with marriage. From that moment her purſuits 
ſhould be ſolid, and her pleaſures circumſcribed 
within the limits of her houſchold. So much as 
this ſhe vowed at the altar: So much her intereſts 
and felicity require. | 

Having ſaid thus much on the ſubject of mar- 
riage, let me now proceed to recommend neatneſs, 
which cannot be cultivated with too much atten- 
tion. I would preſs it on every female, as ſtrongly, 
if poſſible, as Lord Cheſterfield did the graces on 
his ſon. The want of it is unpardonable in a man, 
but in a woman it is ſhocking. It diſguſts all her 
friends and intimates; has eſtranged the affections. 
of many an huſband, and made him ſeek that ſa- 
tisfaction abroad, which he found not at home. 
Some ladies, who were remarkably attentive to. 
their perſons before marriage, negte& them after- 
wards in an egregious manner. They cannet pay 
a worſe compliment to their own delicacy, or to 
their huſbands. If they conceived ſame efforts ne- 
ceflary to gain the prize, more, I am ſure, are re- 
quired to preſerve he: - 

It is the opinion of (I pelle Rb 
that nice obſerver of life and manners, that the 
- affection 
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r affection of women increaſes after marriage, whilſt 
that of men is apt to decline. Whatever be 
the cauſe, a prudent woman will, at leaſt, uſe every 
method in her power, to guard agaialt ſo mortify- 
ing a change. Neatneſs, however, is eafily prac- 

tiſed, and will always have conſiderable weight. In 
the eyes of ſervants and domeſtics, indeed, a wo- 
man loſes her conſequence and authority by a ne- 
gle& of her perſon. She will not be obeyed with 
cheerfulneſs, and ſhe will become an ohject of ri- 
dicule, in all their private parties and converſa- 
tions. 5 | 
Neatneſs is the natural garb of a well-ordered 
mind, and has a near alliance with purity of heart. 
Law has ſaid of his Miranda, that ſhe was always 
; clean without, becauſe the was always pure within, 
And Richardſon has painted his Clariſſa, as always 
dreſſed before ſhe came down ſtairs, fit for any 
company, that might break in upon her, during 


the whole day. Finery is ſeldom graceful. The 
eaſy undreſs of a morning often pleaſes more, than 
the moſt elaborate and coſtly ornaments. T he 
nearer you approach to the maſculine in your 
apparel, the further you will recede from the ap- 

_ propriate graces and ſofneſs of your ſex. Addi- 
ſon, in his day, laſhed, with a delicate vein of 
irony, this abſurd transformation. The preſent 
age wants fuch-an inimitable cenſor. The riding- 
| habits, particularly, that have been ſo faſhionable, 
and even made their appearance at all public places, 
; | | Conccal 
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conceal every thing that is attractive in a woman's. 
perſon, her figure, her manner, and her graces. 
They wholly unſex her, and give her the unpleaſing 
air of an Amazon, or a virago. 
Painting is alſo indecent, offenſive, and criminal. 

It haſtens the approach of wrinkles; it deſtroys | 
conſtitutions, and defaces the image of your Maker. 
The woman who praiſes it, deſerves no other ad- 
miration than the falſe and tranſient one, of appear- 
ing beautiful, from a paſſing carriage for when ſhe 
is approached, and the artifice diſcovered, the is 
juſtly deſpiſed and ſhrunk from by every man of 
ſeuſe, ſpirit, and virtue, 


A FATHER's ADVICE TO HIS DAUGHTER 
ON HER GoING OUT TO SERVICE, 


DO not, my dear, treat with indifference the 
advice of a parent, who has bought wiſdom by ex- 
perience ; and who can have no other view in the 
trouble he is now taking, but to teach you how to 
ſhun thoſe dangers, which have proved the de- 
ſtruction of thouſands of your ſex, and will at 
many more yet unborn. 

In the fr place, remember how young you are, 
and how eafily your youthful mind may be led 
altray, if you be not exceedingly cautious in your 
conduct, For this reaſon, be never too confident 
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of your own reſolutions, but religiouſly avoid even 
the appearance of temptation. Do not let the con- 
fideration, that you are now in ſome meaſure your 
own miſtreſs, throw you off your guard ; but con- 
ſider it rather as a dangerous acquiſition to one of 
your age. | 5 

Attend divine ſervice as often as the nature of 
your connections will prudently admit, and do not 
negle& the peruſal of the ſacred writings. By 
theſe means you will retain the character of a good 
chriſtian, and you will thereby find yourſelf | 
ſtrengthened in the love of virtue. 

Be punctually honeſt to every truſt repoſed i in 
you ; for the deficiency of even but a ſhilling, or 
a ſhilling's worth, is as fatal to a perſon's charac- 
ter, as if the deficiency were for the largeſt ſum. 
A character once tainted is for ever ruined; but 
this is an admonition, I believe, I have little need 
to give you. 

At all times punctually ſpeak the truth, and do 
not endeavour to hide a fault by the uſe of a lie. 
At your age, allowances muſt be made for little 
errors, and ſuch you need not be afraid of con- 
feſſing, when you happen undeſignedly to commit 
them; but the perſon who is once detected in a 
lie, is never more to be believed. As I truſt you 
have high notions of honour, let me ardently en- 
treat you not to forfeit any part of that honour by 
the uſe of a falſity, which belongs only to little, 
mean, and narrow ſouls. The vice of lying is 

caught 
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caught by degrees, like all other vices. A tri- 
fling falſity is at firſt thought nothing of, and then 


by degrees the mind becomes hardened againft a 


ſtrict adherence to truth, and the uttering of the 
groſſeſt falſities becomes familiar in the end. My 
dear girl, cautiouſly avoid a lie even on the moſt 
trifling occaſions, if you wiſh to preſerve your ho- 
nour untainted, _ 1 

Be affable and civil to every one, however low 
their ſtations in life may be, and never look with 
contempt upon any one, merely becauſe they may 
not dreſs ſo well as yourſelf, Pride is a contempt- 
ible thing, when it leads us to deſpiſe others only 
becauſe they may not have been ſo fortunate in the 
world as ourſelves. The day will come, when a 
queen and a beggar will be on a level. | 

In the commerce bf this world you will meet 
with a variety of tempers, and ſome of them un- 
doubedly no ways pleaſing to you; but if your 
fortune or hopes depend upon them, give them 


their way, and do not contend with your ſuperiors 


about triſſes; fince many a good friend has been 
loſt, by ſervants endeavouring to be wiſer than 
thoſe whom they ſerve. Wiſe ſervants will al 
ways endeavour to diſcover the bent and inclina- 
tion of thoſe they ſerve, and when they have diſco- 
vered them, it will be no difficult matter to give 
ſatisfaction. Servants who obſerve this rule, 
will frequently be mach happier than thoſe, they 
attend, ſince ſervants have often only two or three 
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perſons to pleaſe, while their ſuperiors may be 
obliged to ſtudy the tempers and diſpoſitions of 
many above themſelves. | | 
Carefully avoid all party contentions among 
ſervants; do what you can to make up differences, 
but never foment them. Do not ſee thoſe injured 
whom you ſerve, without acquainting them there- 
with; but avoid being the bearer of little idle 
tittle-tattle tales. Keep your own counſel, and 
truſt no one with your boſom ſecrets but your bro- 
ther or myſelf. | 
All this advice, halle will be but of little 
effect, unleſs you keep yourſelf ſtrictly virtuous. 
It is from a ſtrict adherence to virtue that all your 


future hopes can flow; but ſhould you, in an un- 


guarded moment, depart from the rigid rules of 
virtue, you will then be ruined, loft, and undone 
for ever, when your relations, friends, and even 
acquaintances, will forſake and ſhun you. But 
God grant that ſuch may never *. the caſe of my 
dear motherleſs girl! | 

A few hints may not be improper to guard you 
againſt the ſnares and temptations, which deſign 
ing men throw in the way of young and 1+ pa 
rienced girls. 

Never accompany any u man oy" ngly, to walk with 
him in the fields, to ride with him in a coach, or 
to go to any of the public places of amuſement ; 
for I have heard ſome aſſaſſins of female virtue 
* * if they could but perſuade any incau- 


tious 
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tious girl to keep them company from home, they 
never failed at laſt of accompliſhing their baſe de- 


ſigns. Girle too eafily perſuade themſelves, that 


every young fellow who dangles after them, fawns 
over them, and flatters them, wiſhes to make 
zives of them; but no miſtake can be more fatal 
to their reputation and character. There are an 
infinite number of thoſe coxcombs, who endea- 


vour to captivate the hearts of girls, only that. 


they may have an opportunity of boaſting in com- 
pany how many are their conqueſts. 

When a young gentleman of fortune expreſſes 
bis love to a girl, who has no other fortune than het 
virtue and accompliſhments, great indeed ſhould 
be her caution *. She will be too apt to perſuade 
herſelf, that this is the opportunity for her to ſet+ 
tle herſelf happily ; and it is a great chance in- 
deed, if this conſideration does not throw her off 
her guard, and mduce her to conſider that as love, 
which may be found to be only a ſnare for her ruin, 
It is this fatal miſtake, which has filled our public 

ſtreets with ſo many hapleſs proſtitutes. 

When a young girl ſees her pretended lover 
conſtantly caſting languiſhing looks at her; when 
he is continually reminding her of her beauty, but 
complaining of the ſeverity of her heart; ſhe may ; 
then be aſſured that n honourable is intended, 


* Many young women have been ruined by this delufive 
maro. eee "TY | 
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and that the ſacrifice of her virtue is the only object 
of his attention, which nothing but her own pru- 
dence can prevent. . ; 
Real and ſincere love is mode eft and 1 and 
every female may lay down this as à certain rule, 
that no man who really wiſhes to make a wife of 
them, will ever attempt to take the leaſt indecent 
liberties with them, nor aſk for an improper favour, 
vnder promiſe of marriage at a more convenient 
time. The moment the man attempts any thing 
of that Kind, the prudent girl will inſtantly fly from 
him, and ever after ſhun him as ſhe would a plague, 
peſtilence, or famine. 4 | 
Were young women properly to conſider how _ 
important and how difficult the proper choice of a 
huſband 1s, we ſhould not hear the complaints of 
ſo many unhappy couples. But the misfortune is, 
they marry firſt, and think it will be time enough 
to conſider afterwards. Hence it is, that ſo many 
eomplain all the reit of their lives, and look back 
with regret on that day, in which they quitted a 
genteel ſervice to embark in a ftate of married 
Aavery; for J can call it by no better a name. 
The married ftate, though by ſome compared 
to a bed of roſes, yet is not always the couch of 
unmingled delight, fince thorns and briers too 
often twine around it. Let a young woman look 
among her married female acquaintances, and ſhe 
will ſoon ſee enough to convince her, how dan- 
reo it is for her peace and happineſs to r 
a a wife 
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à wife too early in life. What is the general con- 
verſation among moſt married women, but the 
cares, pains, and anxieties, which they experience ia 
that ſtate? And what little enjoyment can a wo— 
man have, who is perpetually involved in the cares 
of a family, and the cries of her little children 
around her? 
{ mention not theſe matters with a view to ſet 
vou againſt all thoughts of matrimony ; I only 
wiſh to caution you againſt entering into that ftate 
till you have reached a mature age of ſtrength and 
prudence; and till ſome experience in the world 
| ſhall have ripened your judgmeut, and given you 
fortitude and folidity, | 
There is another and a very important e 
ation, which ought to be conſtantly uppermoſt in 
your mind before you venture to take a huſband. 
Afk yourſelf theſe plain queſtions: How are we to 
live after we ſhall be married? As I have no for- 
tune of my own, will my huſband's income ſupport 
us, equal at leaſt to my preſent condition; and will he 
be able to take care of me in ſickneſs, and enable 
me to bring up our children in a decent manner? 
If your heart tells you that his circumſtances are 
not likely to do all this, even when aſſiſted by 
your own endeavours, then be aſſured that mar- 
riage will make you completely miſerable ; for, 
however tenderly you may love each other, if want 
of any kind ſtares you in the face, there will be no 
means whatever of retaining happineſs in your 


4. L 1 houſe; 
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houſe * ; and terrible indeed is that ſituation ik 
affords no hope but in death. 


ALI ' 
a 0 Ry 
THE DISINTERESTED ATTACHMENT : 


A LESSON FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


CALIS'TA was young and beautiful, bleſ 
With an uncommon ſhare of ſolid ſenſe, enlivened 
dy the moſt ſprightly wit. Lothario exceeded her 
very little in point of age; he was well made, 
ſober, and prudent. He had the good fortune to 
be introduced at Caliſta's, where his looks, wander- 
ing indifferently over a brilliant circle, ſoon diſtin- 
guiſhed and fixed upon her; but endeavouring to 
recover himſelf from the ſhort extaſy which his 
firit glance produced, he immediately reproached 
himſelf as being guilty of rudeneſs and diſregard to 
the reſt of the company; and this fault he en- 
deavoured to repair, by looking round upon other 
objects. Vain attempt! they were attracted by an 7 
irreſiſtible charm, and again turned toward Califla, 
A mutual bluth was perceivable, whilſt a fweet 
emotion hitherto unfelt played about his heart, and 
 diſconcerted all his looks. "They both became at the. 
fame time more timid and more curious. With 
pleafure he gazed at Caliſta, and yet could not do 
That proverb is too often verified in the married ſtate, 


„ When 3 comes iu at che door, love * out at 
the window.“ 


— 


e | a5 
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it = FO n ; whilſt ſhe, ſecretly pleaſed 
with this flattering preference, looked at him by 
ſtealth. The hour of ſeparation came, and they 
thought came too ſoon. Imagination, however, did 
not ſuſter a total ſeparation to take place; for the 
image of Caliſta was deeply engraven on the mind 
of Lothario, and the lineaments of his perſon were 
as ſtrongly impreſſed on that of Calilta. It was 
two days before they ſaw each other again; and 
though during this interval their whole time had 
been filled up either by buſineſs or recreations, 
they both felt a languid auxiety which rendered 
| every thing inſipid; a void in their minds which 
we want words to define, and of which they 
knew not the cauſe; but diſcovered it at the 
very inſtant of their meeting: Tor the perfect con- 
tentment, the ſoothing delight, which they taſted 
in the preſence of each other, would not ſuffer 
them to be long 1 ignorant of the cauſe of their me- 
lancholy. _ 

Lothario now collected himſelf, and aſſamed the 
courage to addreſs Caliſta; he accoſted her with 
the moſt polite and obliging expreſſious, and for 
the firſt time enjoyed the happineſs of a particular 
converſation with her. He had hitherto feen only 
her exterior charms 3 he tow diſcovered the beau- 
ties of her mind, the integrity of her heart, the 
dignity of her ſentiments, and the delicacy of her 
wit; but what till more delighted him, was the 
Pleabng hope that ſhe did not think him unworthy 
52 "L 3 x of 
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of her eſteem. From this time his viſits became 


very frequent, in every one of which be diſcovered 


ſome new perfection. 


This is the characteriſtic of real merit; it is a 
gainer by being laid open to the inſpection of a ju- 
dicious eye. A man of underſtanding will ſoon be 
diſguſted with the wanton, the fooliſh, and the 
giddy : But if he has conceived a paſſion for a 
woman worthy of himſelf, time, ſo far from weaken- 
ing his attachment, will always be found to increaſe 
and ſtrengthen it. | 

The fixed inclination of Lothario made him ſen- 
fible that what he felt for Caliſta was love, and that 
of the moſt paſſionate kind. This he knew; but 
Caliſta was till unacquainted with it, or at leaſt had 
never learnt it from his lips. True love is timorous 
and diflident—a bold and daring ſuitor is not the 
lover of the lady he addreſſes; the only object of 
his love is pleaſure. At laſt he took the reſo- 
lution to lay open his heart to Caliſta, but not 
in the ftudied language of a romantic paſſion. 
% Lovely Caliſta,” ſaid he, “ it is not merely 
eſteem that engages me to you; but the- moſt 


paſſionate and tender affe&ion. I feel that I can- 


not live without you. Can you, without re- 
JuQtance, reſolve to make me happy ? I have hi- 
therto loved withdut offending you; this is a tris 


bute which your merit demands; but may I flat- 
ter myſelf with the hope, that you will make me 


dome ſmall return % A coquette would have af · 
8 2 2 | fected 
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ſected to be diſpleaſed; but Caliſta not only heard 
her lover without interruption, but anſwered him 
without ſeverity, and permitted him to hope. 
Nor did ſhe put his conſtancy to a needleſs trial. 
The happineſs for which he ſighed was deferred no 
longer than was proper to make the neceſſary pre- 
parations. The marriage - ſettlements were eafily 
adjuſted, for in theſe, ſordid intereſt had no 
ſhare; this ſolemn contract chiefly conſiſted in a 
mutual exchange of hearts, and this was already 
performed. What will be the lot of this newly- 
wedded pair? I will venture to foretel that it will 
be the happieſt that mortals can enjoy on earth !— 
No pleaſure is comparable to that which affects the 
heart; nor does any other affect it with ſuch exquiſite 
delight as the pleaſure of loving and being beloved. 
| To this tender union of ſouls we can never apply the 
words of Democritus, that“ the pleaſure of love is 
only a ſhort epilepſy.” He, without doubt, had 
that ſenſual pleaſure in view, which fades before ſo 
heavenly a flame, quicker than the morning dews 
before the riſing ſun, Their love will be conſtant, 
becduſe their paſſion was not founded on the 
dazzling charms of beauty, but on virtue—they 
love each other on this account ; their love there- 
fore will laſt as long as their virtue, and the con- 
tinuance of that is ſecured by their union. For 
nothing can ſecure our perſeyerance in the paths of 

wiſdom fo effectually, as having inceſſantly-a lov- 
ng and . companion walking with us. Their 
62k | tehcity 
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felicity can never be diſturbed, unleſs by thoſe 
diſaſters and misfortunes from which their mutual 
tenderneſs cannot ſhelter them. But ſuppoſing | 
theſe ſhould fall to their ſhare, they would then 
only partake of the common lot of mankind, 
'T hoſe who have never taſted the tender delights of 
loye are equally expoſed to theſe diſappointments 
and thoſe of ſuch characters as above are great | 
gainers, with reſpe&t to thoſe mental pleaſures 
which are of great account in the eſtimation of the 
value of life, and that fo. greatly diminiſh the ſenſe 
of their misfortunes. It has the peculiar virtue of 
rendering the ſufferings of two well-paired hearts | 
leſs acute, and their delights more exquiſite, 


" THE COTTAGE: 

A FRAGMENT. 
; ' SWEET pliability of affections, that takes the 
barb from the dart of misfortune, and ſhapes the 
mind to its allotment! I have been maiter of a 
palace, ſaid Horatio, and now my only habitation 
is this cottage: Troops of liveried ſlaves then obeyed 
as ngd, and my ſheep alone are now obedient to 
e. The ſplendid board is exchanged for the 
fruits that the earth yields to my own labour, and 
the rareſt juice of the vintage is ſucceeded by the 

Ample beverage of the fountain. 

But, am I leſs happy. i in, this nook, where my 
- Wk fortune has r me, than when I paſſed my 
yaa Os 
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Jaughing youth in the gaudy hes of proſperity ? 
If I am not ſoothed by flattery, I am not wounded 
by ingratitude; if I feel not the conſcious pride of 
| ſuperior life, I am not the object of calumniating 
envy; and I am now too far removed into the 
ſhade for ſcorn to point her finger at me. Fears I 
have none, and hopes—there is my conſolatior, 
there is the ſource of my joys, and the cure of my 
forrows. They no longer reft on vain, idle, falla- 
cious objects; on private friends, or public juſtice: 
They have now a more durable GAO Any 
veſts on Heaven. 2 


| © N PRUDE N CE. 
GOOD-humour only teaches charms to laft, : 
Still makes new conqueſts and improves the paſt. 
Love, rais'd on beauty, will like that decay, 
Our hearts may bear its lender chains a day, 
As flow'ry bands in wantonneſs are worn, 
A morning's pleaſure, and at evening torn _ 
This binds in ties more eaſy and more ſtrong 
The willing heart, and only holds it long. 
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; A $TORY FOUNDED oN FACTS. 

MISS Charlotte W was the daughter of 
Sir John W-—, a gentleman of tolerable for- 
tune, which he conſiderably increaſed by a ſervile 
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complaiſance to the meaſures of the court. Jir 
John's family conſiſted of Miſs Charlotte and an 


elder daughter; and his whole ſoul was abſorbed in 
providing the neceſſary means of ſettling the two 


young ladies in the World, with dignity and rank; 


for which purpoſe he was regardleſs of what mea- 
ſures he took, provided his withes were anſwered 
and it was no great wonder if he placed a dangh- 
ter's happinefs i in the poſſeſſion of what ws con- 
ſtituted his own. 

\ Miſs Charlotte was about a year younger than 
her ſiſter, and viſibly the favourite of her father; 
which ſhe took the utmoſt pains to continue, by a 
behaviour the moſt unexceptionable and engaging, 
and by paying an implicit obedience to the leaſt of 


his commands. The iweetneſs of her temper made 


her the delight of all her acquaintance; and as 
her perſon had all that was agreeable, ſhe was 
not without a number of admirers ; ſhe had a face 
of that kind, which, though not altogether regu- 
larly beautiful, was yet conſiderably more ftriking 
than is generally met with; a pair of the fineft 
black eyes langufſhed with the ſweeteſt ſenſibility ; 
together with alively wit, an excellent underftanding, 
and a heart fraught-with the ſtrongeſt principles of 


virtue, regulated by the niceſt (cntuments of honour 
and humanity *. 


* She truly voſſeſt digniry without prade, affability 
without meanneſs, and elegince without affedation; a 
character worthy the imitation of the female world in 


general. 


15 Such 
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Such was Miſs Charlotte W 3 and where "Wh 
crowd of adorers were making an offer of their 
hearts, it would be a little extraordinary, if ſhe 
was not inclined to accept of one. The happy 
perſon diſtinguiſhed by her regard on this occa- 
ſion, was a young fellow of good family and fortune, 
rather ſuperior to her own; who poſſeſſed every 
accompliſhment of the mind, that called for the 
eſteem of the men, and every advantage of the 
perſon, that excited the admiration of the ladies. 
He doated on Miſs Charlotte with the moſt paſ- 
ſionate degree of fondneſs, and it would be difficult 
to affirm, if her ſentiments were not equally ten- 
der for him. Sir John ſaw with pleaſure his 
daughter's regard for Mr, Wentworth, and upon 
that gentleman's application for his conſent, hs 
gave it with the utmoſt ſatisfaction. | 

The lovers now thought themſelves ſecure of the 
3 happineſs, and Miſs Charlotte had 
too much good- nature to be offended at Mr. Went- 
worth's impatience for the long- expected moment 
that ſhould put him in poſſeſſion of the only object 
of his adoration ; but while every thing was getting 
ready with, the utmoſt expedition, to haſten the 
wiſhed-for period, an unfortunate aceident inter- 
vened, for ever to prevent it. 

The Earl of C „ ſome days before the in- 
tended wedding, e an invitation to dinner at 
A houſe, where Miſs Charlotte and her lover were 
10 be of the party.—His lordſhip, though a young 
$4} man, 
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man, had ſeen the world; though a nobleman, 
was very ſenſible ; and though a courtier, very 
honeſt . He had ſpirit enough to look upon a 
right honourable gambler with the greateſt con- 
tempt, and generolity ſufficient to deſpiſe pleading 
the privilege of his title to avoid the payment of 
his debts ; his converſation was very judicious and 
entertaining, and his perſon did not want that 
particular air which ſo greatly RES the 
man of family and figure. 
His lordſhip no ſooner ſaw Miſs Charlotte than 
he was ſtruck with her beauty and perſon; and 
ſcarcely heard her ſpeak befgre he was captivated 
with her wit and underſtanding. This induced 
him to be very particular in addreſſing the prin- 
cipal part of his converſation to her, which ſhe 
received with real politeneſs and an unaffected good 
humour: And Mr. Wentworth was not a little 
pleaſed at his lordſhip's ſeeming admiration of an 
excellence, which he flattered himſelf was ſo ſhortly 
to be his own, a 

As his lordſhip was a . to Miſs Charlotte, 
he very naturally inquired who ſhe Was as ſoon as 
the company broke up; and having received the 
neceſſary information, he determined to wait upon 
ber father the next morning, to obtain his per- 
miſſion for paying his addreſſes to her; a li- 
berty he did not greatly deſpair of N allowed, 


1 Would to God courtiers-ip genera deſerved this 1. 
nder! 1 ; 


e- 


from 
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from the e of his own circumſtances, 
and what he had heard of the old mg cha- 
racter. 

Accordingly, as ſoon as he dreſſed, he drove to 
Sir John's, who received the unexpected honour of 
his lordſhip s viſit with the greateſt reſpe& ; but 
upon being made acquainted with the intention of 
it, and his lordſhip propoſing to make a very hand- 
| ſome ſettlement, he was almoſt out of his ſenſes. 
This was the grand point he had been all along. 
vainly labouring after; and now to have a noble- 
man, with fifteen thouſand pounds a year, make pro- 
poſals for his daughter, his favourite daughter! 
his Charlotte! was a circumſtance ſo much above 
his hopes, that hie could ſcarce contain his tranſport: 
and without ever regarding his engagement with 
Mr. Wentworth, or conſidering his daughter's in- 
clnation, he invited lus lordfhip to dinner; and 
promiſed to give him an opportunity in the even- 
ing, of declaring his ſentiments to the young 
lady. 

Aſter a little further converſation with his lord- 
ſhip upon this ſubje&, wherein the nobleman ex- 
preſſed the tendereſt reſpe& for Miſs Charlotte, . 
and the ſenſibility he entertained of her merit; he 
politely took his leave of the old gentleman, who 
inſtantly repaired to his daughter to prepare her 
for the reception of his lordſhip. 

Though Sir John was convinced of his daugh- 
ter's regard for Mr, Wentworth, he did not ima- 
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vine her ſo blind to her own happineſs as to refuſe 
the honour of his lordſhip's hand; or if ſhe was 
even weak enough to retain any idea of her en- 
gagement with that gentleman, he was determined 
to exerciſe all his parental authority to drive him 
from her heart. Mr. Wentworth's alliance, which 
he was formerly proud of, became already con- 
temptible in his opinion, from the unexpected ſo- 
licitation of a perſon ſo much his ſuperior in for- 
tune as his lordſhip ; and perhaps it is a weakneſs 
to which the human mind 1s frequently hable, to 
deſpiſe a propoſal we ſhould once. have been glad 
of embracing, upon any favourable alteration in our 
circumſtances, which might formerly be above our 

expectations. | 
Miſs Charlotte was fitting in her own room, 
reading a little poetical compliment which her 
Wentworth had ſent her in the morning, when 
Sir John entered : He was too full of the buſineſs 
he came about to keep it very long a ſecret from 
the young lady, who heard him out with the ut- 
moſt aſtoniſhment, and only anſwered with an in- 
voluntary torrent of tears. When her ſurpriſe had 
given her a little power to ſpeak, ſhe beſought him 
in the moſt affecting manner to change ſo cruel a 
reſolution; to conſider his engagement with Mr. 
Wentworth ; that the happineſs of her life entirely 
depended on a connection with that gentleman ; 
and conjured him, by all the tender ties of na- 
ture, not to inſiſt upon introducing lus lordſhip 
as 
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as a lover, when his own poſitive commands had 
taught her to look upon Mr. Wentworth as her 
huſband. | 

Sir John, though a ſtranger to any FE PER > 
of real delicacy, was not however ſo much unac- 
quainted with the human heart, as not to expect 
ſomething of this nature from his daughter, and 
therefore heard her out without the leaſt inter- 
ruption. He ſaw the agitation of her ſoul, but he 
ſaw it without any emotion; and when he per- 
ceived her a little recovered, he addreſſed her with 
a look the moſt determined, and a voice of the 
ſterneſt authority: As I muſt be naturally ſup- 
« poſed the beſt judge of your happineſs, madam z 
and to make the buſineſs of my life an endeavour 
to promote it, I muſt not only inſiſt on your | 
« entirely forgetting the very name of Wentworth, 
« but alſo on your receiving his lordſhip with the 
« greateſt politeneſs and reſpect. Your duty and 
« affection to me, I ſhall determine by your obedi- 
& ence on this occaſion, and ſtudy to reward. But, 
«madam, let me inform you, that to act in contra» 
« diction to my will ſhall excite my utmoſt reſent- 
ment, and oblige me to caſt you off from my 
„family and protection for ever. You now know 
e my unalterable reſolution, and I leave you to con- 
« ſider of it. So ſaying he darted, frowning, out 
of the room, and left poor Charlotte plunged in 
the moſt exquiſite diſtreſs a ſoul ſo delicate as hers 
was capable of feeling. EE 
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Sir John had ſcarce been gone a quarter of an 


Kar, when Mr. Wentworth called upon his Char- 


lotte, and as the family knew nothing of the al- 
teration in the old gentleman's ſentiments, he was 


immediately ſent np with the uſual familiarity ; he 


knocked at Miſs Charlotte's chamber-door, who 
opened it all bathed in tears, and preſented the 
lovelieſt picture of the deepeſt affliction imagina- 
tion can poſſibly form. 

Alarmed at the condition he ſaw her in, Mr. 
Wentworth tenderly inquired into the cauſe, which 
ſhe was ſcarcely able to relate, or he to hiten to. In 
the firſt tranſport of his fury he denounced ven- 
geance againſt his lordſhip, and was ruſhing out 
with impatience to ſeek him, which Miſs Char- 
lotte was ſcarcely able to prevent by catching him 
in her arms, and expoſtulating about the impro- 
priety of ſuch a behaviour: She ſaid, his lordſhip 
might be ignorant of his engagement, and conſe- 
quently could not be to blame; that ber advice 
was, to wait a little time, of which ſhe aſſured him 
he need not be in the leaft apprehenſive 3 as ſhe was 


determined never to give her hand to any body but 


himſelf. 
Mr. Wentworth heard chis 8 with a 
little ſatisfaction; but there was an impatience in 
his temper frequently attending the greateſt ſouls, 
and the beſt of underſtandings : -His pride would 
by no means bear that his lordſhip ſhould be al- 
lowed the imagination of a triumph over him; and 
| 16 
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it was worſe than daggers to think that Charlotte 
ſhould be expoſed to the addreſſes of any other 
perſon, after he had conſidered her as his wife. 
He therefore propoſed an immediate elopement 
from her father's, ſince he no longer retained the 
| tenderneſs of a parent; and expreſſed himſelf to- 
tally indifferent with regard to fortune, which had 
ever been the ſmalleſt object of his conſideration. 

This was a ſtep, which though Miſs Charlotte's 
heart would have ſtrongly perſuaded her to take, 
her diſcretion would by no means allow her to 
think of. Not that ſhe entertained the leaſt doubt 
of Mr. Wentworth's ſincerity or honour ; but ſhe 
had the utmoſt veneration for her father, and was 
naturally fearful of the cenſure of the world, which 
generally attended ſo raſh a proceeding. For theſe 
reaſons ſhe abſolutely refuſed to comply with her 
lover's propoſal; and declared her determined re- 
ſolution of waiting for the event “. 

This declaration of Charlotte's had a ſtrange of- 
fect upon the mind of Mr. Wentworth. He en- 
tertained but a poor opinion of any woman's paſ- 
ſion, who was not willing to riſque every conſi- 
deration for the man ſhe really loved; and had no 


* Few young ladies in the preſent day, in fimilar eir- 
cumſtances, it is to be feared, would have withſtood the 
propoſal of an clopemeut with the objects of their love; 
however uncertzin and q recarious the views of domeſtic 
happineſs might prove. Such is the female wiſh to be un- 
reſtrained by parental authority, and to act without control, 
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notion of a ridiculous obedience to a parent, who 
would force a child to be miſerable. His pride 
was mortified to meet with a refuſal to. what he 
conſidered a very rational requeſt ; and he expreſſed 
himſelf rather a little too ſharply ofi that ſubject to 
Miſs Charlotte. 

| Miſs Charlotte, though ſhe had all her ſex's 


"tenderneſs, was not entirely deſtitute of its reſent- _ 


ment; and could not bear to be reproached with 
the want of a proper eſteem for a man ſhe loved to 
diſtraction. She was nettled at his remark, and 
provoked him by her anſwer; which produced a 
reply of the utmoſt ſeverity ; upon which Miſs 
Charlotte, buriting into tears, declared that, ſince 


he had no opinion of her affection, he deſerved but 


little proofs of her fidelity; and that if ſhe could 


be prevailed upon to follow her father's advice, he 


muſt entirely lay the blame upon his own be- 
haviour. 


Mr. Wentworth now recollected he had gone 


ſomething too far, but could not poſſibly think of 
being the firſt to make a conceſſion; and Miſs 


Charlotte, though her ſoul languiſhed for a recon- 


eiliation, was determined that he ſhould: In ſhort, 
with an affectation of anger on both ſides, neither 
would ſtoop to be happy; and from not conde- 
ſcending to be pleaſed, were both reſolved to be 
miſerable, He took a forced leave, in which he 
withed her all happineſs with his lordſhip; and 
ſhe, though her heart burſt at the expreſſion, 
IN | | endea- 
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endeavoured to ſummon an equal indifference to 
thank him. 

Matters were in this ſituation when his lordſhip 
arrived at Sir John's, and was introduced in the 
cuſtomary form to Miſs Charlotte; her reſentment 
againſt Mr. Wentworth gave an additional colour 

to her cheeks, that was an increaſe of her beauty; 

and poſſibly the reſpect with which ſhe treated his 
| lordſhip entirely proceeded from her anger to that 
gentleman. She fancied how much Mr. Went- 
worth muſt be mortified at her liſtening to the 
addreſſes of another; and began to think, in the 
tumult of her paſſions, an obedience to her father 
was an indiſpenſable part of her duty; to he re- 
venged of the man who had treated her tenderneſs 
with ſo great a ſhare of inſolence, afforded her no 
little ſatisfaction; and any reſolution againſt him 
ſhe looked upon as the effect of her reaſon, and 
not. the conſcquence of her pride. 

Thus full of a momentary indignation againſt Mr. 
Wentworth, Miſs Charlotte received his lordſhip in 
a a manner he had but little reaſon to expect, from 
the knowledge of her prior attachment; and 
tranſported at the unexpected behaviour of his 
daughter, Sir John, whoſe notion of things, as we 
have already remarked, was not uncommonly deli- 
cate, took an opportunity of mentioning a parti- 
cular day in the enſuing week for giving her hand 
to his lordſhip, notwithſtanding the ſhortneſs of 

thai ac Juaintance 3 to which, whatever Miſs Char- 
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lotte might poſſibly feel in her heart, her anger to 
Mr. Wentworth, and her duty to her father, would 


by no means allow her to object. 


All this time Mr. Wentworth paſſed in a man- 


ner very little to be envied. He expected every 
moment to receive ſome meſſage from his Charlotte, 


and would gladly have been reconciled without 
any overtures of a ſubmiſſion on her ſide, could he 


prevail upon himſelf to make any on his own. The 


longer he delayed, the more his pride was morti- 


fied to think of ſpeaking firſt; and poſſibly from 


an opinion that a woman who has once loved a 
man can never take any reſolution againſt him, 
he declined it; he curſt his own obſtinacy a 


| thouſand times, yet continued inflexible ; and like 
the generality of mankind, from wiſhing to be 


right, he fancied that he was ſo. In hopes to pique 
Miſs Charlotte, and oblige her to begin a reconci- 
liation, he affected to pay his addreſſes to a lady 
of her own acquiaintance ; but unhappily, inſtead of 
awakening her tenderneſs, it only inflamed her re- 
fentment ; and notwithſtanding the ſoftneſs of her 
ſoul, and the extravagance of her paſſion, ſhe ſacri- 
ficed herſelf, to be revenged of Mr. Wentworth; 
and her anger induced her to give that hand to his 
lordſhip, which no other conſideration could poſſi- 
bly effect. The day at length arrived which tore 
her from the arms of the only man ſhe ever loved, 
and gave her into the hands of a perſon ſhe never 
could regard. 


Miſs 
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Miſs Charlotte was dreſſed in a white ſatin and 
| filver, and appeared to the greateſt advantage; but 
there was a certain air of ſadneſs viſible in her 
countenance, which ſpoke a heart very far from eaſy. 


She could not help ſeeing the preparation of the 


ceremony with the utmoſt terror and regret ; but 


ſhe was now too far gone to think of receding ; 
and the fatal words / wil, were ſolemnly pro- 
nounced to his lordſhip, which ſhe would have 
given her ſoul to have ſaid to Mr. Wentworth * 5 
The wedding day was paſſed as the generality 
of wedding days uſually are, only that the gravity 
of the bride was by no means affected; an invo- 
luntary ſigh now and then eſcaped her, and an un- 
conſcious tear would ſteal down her cheek at the 
remembrance of Mr. Wentworth. His lordſhip, 
who gueſſed at the ſituation of her heart, and knew 


the neceſſity of allowing a little time to eradicate 


a former prepoſſeſſion, politely took no notice of 
her behaviour ; but made uſe of ail the tenderneſs 
he was maſter of to mitigate her anxiety, and to 
divert her attention from the painful ſubject of her 
thoughts, till the proper time of retiring had in- 
volved her ladyſhip in a new ſcene of confuſion and 


diſtreſs. 


— 


Parents have no right, cither by the laws of God or 


man, to ſorce their children to marry againſt their own in- 
clinations; but they may and ought to adviſe, admoniſh, 


and endeayour to perſuade them, at all times, to act agreea - 


b y to the ditates of piety, virtue, and diſcretion. 
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The news of their marriage ſoon reached the 
ears of Mr. Wentworth, and almoſt drove him to 
diſtraction; he now too late ſaw the effects of his 
own raſhneſs, and lamented the ridiculous nicety 
of his behaviour; by his own heart he juſtly ima- 
gined the ſituation of her ladyſhip's, and the 
thought of having loſt a woman whom he paſ- 
fionately loved, by the appearance of a falſe deli- 
cacy and an affected pride, was a reflection he was 
ſcarcely able to ſupport ; every thing became hate- 
ful to his fight; and ſince his Charlotte was loſt 
for ever, he was determined not to ſtay a moment 
longer in a place where ſhe was conſtantly called 
to his remembrance. 
| Accordingly he gave immediate directions for 
ſetting out for Holland, with an intent of joining 
the army, and ſacrificing that life in the ſervice of 
his country, which he could no longer enjoy with 
the ſmalleſt ſatisfaction, And though he lan- 
guiſhed to have a moment's converſation with his 
Charlotte before his departure; yet from a con- 
viction of the impropriety of requeſting it, and the 
ſhame of ſeeing her again, he ſummoned reſolution 
enough to quit London "without the leaſt endea- 
vour to effect it; and ſet out on horſeback for Har- 
wich, attended by a truſty — and a 
couple of footmen. 
Mr. Wentworth had almoſt reached Harwich, 
and was buried in a profound reverie, when his 
horſe, of whom he _ but little care, ſuddenly 
7 __ 
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farting 3 at ſomething, gave him a W which 


fractured his ſſcull; Hog though his ſervants con- 


veyed him immediately to the neareſt inn, and 


called in all poſſible aſſiſtance, the acuteneſs of the 
pain, and the agony of his mind, threw him into a 
fever, which gave the phyſician not even a glim- 
mering hope of his recovery. Mr. Wentworth 
retained his ſenſes, and appeared the only perſon 
unconcerned at the accident; and overhearing what 
was ſaid of the danger he was in, ſeemed pleaſed 
at the proſpe& of a ſpeedy diſſolution ; when the 


burſting of a lady into the room, who exclaimed 


in a tone of wildneſs, here is he?” awhile 
called off the attention of the company. Mr. Went- 
worth juſt raiſing his head to ſee ſo unexpected a 
viſitant, pronounced, © Good God! my Charlotte !” 
and fell into a fit, from which he was with" great 
difficulty recovered. 


| To account for the unexpected appearance of 
lady C in this place, we muſt inform the 


reader, that his lordſhip, obſerving her, melancholy 


rather increaſe by the crowd of viſitors which they 
were daily obliged to ſee, propoſed an excurſion to 
his country-ſeat for a few weeks; and without 


knowing any thing of Mr. Wentworth, WY | 


ſtopt at this inn in his way down; where one © 
that gentleman's ſervants ſaw her ladyſhip alight, 


and incautiouſly running up to her, cried out, «0 


« madam, my maſter is dying above ſtairs! This was 
enough for lady Com to ow all traces of a 
reſent⸗ 
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reſentment ſhe began in reality to diſapprove; 
and without ever recollecting ſhe was the wife of 
lord C- 
neſs to her behaviour, ſhe inſtantly defired the 
ſervant to ſhew her up to his maſter. Lord C 
knew too much of the human heart to be ſurpriſed 
at her ladyſhip's conduct on this occaſion ; and 
whatever he might think, he was too generous to 
oppoſe. it: He therefore took hold of her hand, 
and led her up himſelf to the chamber, where the 
perturbation of her heart occaſioned the violence 
of her exclamation. — 

When Mr. Wentworth was a little recovered, 


he defired that every perſon ſhould withdraw but 


lord and lady C 


„whom he intreated to fit near 


the bed-fide: Her ladyſhip was now in the moſt 


diftreſt ſituation we can poſſibly imagine: Her 
heart almoſt burſt to declare her concern for Mr. 


| Wentworth 3 but her duty forbad the ſmalleſt to- 
" ken of her love: She was ſenſible how much rea- 


ſon his lordſhip had not to be pleaſed with any 
mark of her tenderneſs for that gentleman, and 
could not think of her behaviour without the 
greateſt confuſion ; when his lordſhip generouſly 
took pity on her diſtreſs, and made it his parti- 
cular requeſt, that ſhe would omit no means of re- 
Koring the tranquillity of Mr. Wentworth. 

This goodneſs of his lordſhip only increaſed her 
embarraſſment ; and ſhe would have been abſo- 


lutely at a loſs how to behave, if Mr. Wentworth 


I had 


, or that his lordſhip himſelf was a wit⸗ 
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had not begged to be heard a few moments, and 
engaged her whole attention. That gentleman 
addreſſing himſelf to lord C, expreſſed his gra- 
titude for his lordſhip's good-nature in terms the 
moſt polite ;z juſt touched upon his own engage- 
ment with lady C , but particularly dwelt on 
her merit, the exceſs of his paſſion, and the mad- 
neſs of his behaviour—a ſubje& he hoped his 
lordſhip would kindly forgive a dying wretch to 
mention, before he was eternally torn from the 
ſight of the only object he had ever loved; and 
concluded, endeavouring to turn himſelf to lady 
C——, I am happy, madam, in my 1a moments 
« to have had this opportunity of opening my 
„whole heart; a bleſſing I never flattered myſclf 
« with the hope of enjoying when I ſet out upon 
« this expedition; but as I could not bear to die, 
and imagine you entertained any doubt of my 
« affection; a paper in that cheſt, which I have or- 
« dered my ſervant to deliver into your own hand 
« after my deceaſe; will not only ſerve to convince 
you of my ſincerity, but to conſtitute you miſe 
« treſs of my whole fortune. Do not, I conjure you, 
« 1f ever the name of Wentworth was dear to your 
« eſteem, deny the performing what I make my /aft 
« requeſt: The ſuperintendance of my funeral L 
„ earneſtly beg you will undertake; and if the 
« ſpirits in the other world can form any idea 
of what paſſes in this, your not hating my me- 
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* mory will give me the higheſt ſatisfaction.— A 
«© few hours will ſeparate us for ever. 

«© O Charlotte! my diſeaſe is far beyond the 
% power of medicine! If the humanity of his 


* Jordſhip will allow me the happineſs of touching 


&« your dear hand - before I expire, my dying 


A ſcene like this was too affecting; his lordſhip 


trans fixed 
in an agony of grief unutterable. My lord took 


her hand himſelf, and put it into Mr. Wentworth's, 


who kiſſed it with a tranſport inexpreſſible, and 


holding it ſtill in his, continued, “ O God of 


« compaſſion, from the throne of thy mercy look 
„down, and take this weeping fair-one under thy 
divine protection; let her days be proſperous 
and many, and crown her life with happineſs and 
“ joy; let her be a bleſſing to her lord, and a com- 
« fort to all her friends; and after an uninterrupted 


* poſſeſſion of all the pleaſures of this world, O 


& take her to everlaiting tranſport in the next 5 — 


This pronounced, he kiſſed lady C 's hand 


again, and with a deep ſigh expired. 


It would be impoſſible to paint the diſtraction 


of lady C—, or the goodneſs of his lordſhip. 
Far from being offended at the exceſs of her 
concern, he only endeavoured to ſooth her afflic- 
tion; and could ſcarcely help looking upon him- 
ſelf as the cauſe of her unhappineſs, He had 
Z the 
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the body of Mr. Wentworth conveyed to the burial- 
place of that gentleman's family, and attended him- 
ſelf as chief mourner ; her ladyſhip's grief having 
occaſioned an indiſpoſition that rendered her com- 
ing abroad totally impoſſible. His lordſhip alſo 
ordered ſeveral handſome legacies to be diſtributed 
among his ſervants; and ſettled an annuity upon 
the perſon who had the cuſtody of Mr. Wentworth's 
papers. Vet notwithſtanding every meaſure is taken 
for reſtoring the peace of lady C, a conſtant 
melancholy preys upon her ſpirits; and though 
ſhe entertains the higheſt eſteem for his lordſhip, he 
has the mortification of ſeeing her heart intirely 
poſſeſſed with the remembrance of another; while 
her affliction is ſenſibly increaſed, from the want 
of ability to return the kindneſs of ſo deſerving a 
buſband, in a manner ſhe could wiſh. 
We have here a melancholy proof how frequently 
merit or fortune are incapable of procuring ſa- 
tisfaction or content; when the very means of at- 
taining the poſſeſſion are unhappily found to de- 
ſtroy it. | | 


= 


ON FEMALE AMUSEMENTS, 
IN DIFFERENT PARTS OF THE-WORL®, 
I SHALL not attempt to preſcribe rules for 
the ladies, in what manner they are to amuſe 
_ themſelves; fince no general theory can be laid down, 
that will not be liable to many exceptions. Not 
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only fituations and circumſtances may make many 


exceptions to general rules; but cuſtom, inclination, 
and Habit, will each put in their claim to indulgence, 
I cannot however help obſerving, that I think the 
amuſements cf the fair-ſex ſhould not break in upon 
thoſe of the men *. To the men hunting and ſboot- * 


ing ſeem peculiarly adapted; but I think they ill 
become the delicacy of the oppoſite ſex. Men 


hunt the timorous hare with unrelenting ardour, 
over verdant fields and enamelled meadows; nor are 
they leſs eager and cruel in the purſuit of timid 
females on the plains of Love. Men, with unfeel- 


ing remorſe, deprive the feathered inhabitants of 
the grove of their mates, and, by the aſſiſtance of 


their guns, ſpread terror and conſternation in the 
groves and woodlands, without paying the leaſt re- 


gard to the melody of their voices. But women, 


v hoſe every attribute ſhould be delicacy, pity, and 


tenderneſs; ſhould leave theſe ſavage ſports to men, 

who are too often accuſtomed to ſtifle thoſe nice 

feelings which are the ornaments of the ladies, 
Let us go back to the remoteſt ages of antiquity, 


and ſee how the ladies amuſed themſelves in thoſe 


days. Among the Iſraelites, the amuſements of 
the women were but few and ſimple ; the moft com- 
mon of which ſeem to have been regaling them- 
ſelves in the open air, as the ſcriptures record it; 


. 


For either ſex to imitate the dreſs and manners, or fol- 
low the diverſions peculiar to the other, is no * of 
wiſdom, but of weakneſs and folly. 


6 Every | 
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«« Every one under their own vine, and under their 


« own fig-tree.” This cuſtom was as ancient as 
Abraham, and is at this day the principal amuſe- 


ment in the eaſtern parts of the world; where the 


** 


heat of the climate naturally invites more to the 
ſhade, than to the active amuſements purſued in 
more cold and northern regions. 

The public amuſements and diverſions of the 
Egyptian ladies are ſaid to have conſiſted only in a 


kind of religious feſtival, which they celebrated 


with finging, dancing, feaſting, and magnificent 
proceſſions ; in theſe the women acted a diſtinguiſh» 
ed part, and being adorned with garlands of flowers, 


they carried on their heads ſymbols of the feſtival 
they were celebrating. Even in the remote periods 


I am now ſpeaking of, I find that the ladies of for- 
tune kept their birth-days with feaſting and merri- 
ment. The birth-day of a queen or a daughter of 
Egypt was kept with great ſplendour and magnifi- 


| cence; and the ladies paid their addreſſes on theſe 


occaſions, in the ſame manner as is now done in 
Europe. Hiſtory does not mention what were the 
private amuſements of the Egyptian ladies, but it 
is not to be ſuppoſed that they were without longs | 


thing of that kind. 


In countries where trade f commerce - 8 


riſhed, as among the Phœnecians, the women were 
employed in writing and keeping accounts. In 
warlike countries, women imbibed the principles of 


: their huſbands, and ſhewed their dexterity and 


N 3 courage 
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courage by joining in the chaſe. The arts of weav- 
ing and embroidery, however, ſeem to have been 
the private amuſement of the ladies in the early 
periods we are ſpeaking of, which they appear to 
have carried to very great perfection. 8 
Nothing is more natural to women, who have 
made ſome advances above ſlavery, than to endea- 
vour to attract the attention of men by a diſplay of 
their native charms, improved to the beſt advantage 
by the ornaments of dreſs; and to obtain this, 
they employ all their time in ſpinning, weaving, 
embroidery, and ſuch like occupations. But it is 
only in ſtates where refinement has been carried to 
exceſs, that women conſider the ornamenting and 
decorating their perſons, as the only employments 
for which they were ſent into this world, 
The inhabitants of Conſtantinople, as well as 
many other people in that quarter of the world, 
who are not fond of a&ive amuſements, in the 
evening make choice of a green ſpot, under ſome 
embowering ſhade, on which they ſpread a carpet; 
upon this both men and women fit eroſs-legged, 
and amuſe themſelves with drinking coffee and 
ſherbet; while their female ſlaves divert them with 
muſic, ſinging, or dancing, according to the direc- 
tions given them; the moſt diſtinguiſhed lady in the 
eompany often leading the dance, as Diana is faid 
to have done with her nymphs on the banks of the 
Eurotas. It is not common, however, with the 
Afiatic ladies to lead off a dance; and it is frequently 
| only 
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enly in compliance with the requeſt of ſome perſons 
much greater than themſelves. When this ſupe- 
rior retires, they ſhew the ſame authority over their 
ſlaves, who, in their turns, dance to pleaſe their ſu- 
periors. Dancing, however, was early practiſed in 
the Eaſt, and ſtill prevails among moſt nations as 
well rude as cultivated, with this difference only, 
the rude, dance to ſhew their ſtrength and agility; 
the cultivated, for the ſake of exerciſe, and to ſhew 
their perſons and motions to the beſt advantage. 
Many of the religious ceremonies in Pagan coun- 
tries conſiſt of dances performed by girls, who are 
kept for that purpoſe, and generally conſiſt of the 
moſt beautiful that can be ſelected. Strolling fe- 
male dancers, who live by that profeſſion, are to 
be met with in many parts of the world. That 
ſuch women as have been deſerted by fortune ſhould 
make dancing a profeſſion, and wander from place 
to place for a maintenance, has nothing in it won- 
derful ; but that women of a different deſcription, 
who are in every reſpe& above want, ſhould com- 
mence ftrolling dancers by choice, is not a little 
ſurpriſing. An inſtance of this kind, however, was 
ſeen by Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander, in the ifland 
of Ulietea, who have given the following account 
thereof: 
46 In the courſe of our walk, we met with a com- 
* pany of ſtrolling dancers, who detained us two 
hours, and dancing all that time afforded us great 
entertainment. The company conſiſted of two 
| 6 men 
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women dancers and fix men, with three drums. 
They were ſome of the moſt conſiderable people of 
e theiſland, and though they were continually going 
« from place to place, they did not, like the ſtrolling 
companies of Otaheite, take any gratuity from the 
„ ſpectators. The women had upon their heads a 
« conſiderable quantity of plaited hair, which was 
tc brought ſeveral times round their heads, and adorn- 
« ed in many parts with the flowers of the Cape 
« jeſſamine, which were ſtuck in with ſome taſte, and 
4 made a head-dreſs truly elegant; the reſt of their 
« dreſs was well adapted to the occaſion. In this 
„ drefs they advanced ſideways, and in a meaſured 
« ſtep, keeping excellent time to the drums, which 
“beat briſkly and loud. Soon after they began to 
e ſhake their hips, giving the folds of cloth that lay 
upon them a quick motion; the body was thrown 
cc into various poſtures, ſometimes ſtanding, ſome- 
ce times ſitting, and ſometimes reſting on their knees 
e and elbows, the fingers being alſo moved at the 
6 ſame time, with a quickneſs ſcarcely to be imagin- 
e ed. Much of the dexterity of the dancers, how- 
& ever, and the entertainment of the ſpeQators, con- 
ce ſiſted in the wantonneſs of their attitudes and 
« geſtures, which muſt not be here deſcribed.” _ 
Beſides dancing, which in Europe is confidered 
as a polite amuſement; in the Eaſt they have the 
diverſion of bathing, which 1s ſo cloſely interwoven 
with their religion, as well as with their paſtimes, 
that it is difficult to ſay to which of them it be- 
3 longs. 
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longs. In warm countries, where cleanlineſs is 
ſo abſolutely neceſſary to the health and ſweetneſs 
vf the body, as almoſt to deſerve a place among the 
moral virtues, there is hardly a religious ſyſtem 
into which frequent bathing has not been intro- 
duced, as an indiſpenſable ceremony due to the wor- 
| ſhip of the Gods. 
In the Eaſt, however, are other b which 
perhaps more forcibly prompt to the uſe of the 
bath than religion itſelf. The firſt is inclina- 
tion, whick' muſt powerfully operate in climates 
ſcorched by a vertical ſun, To give us ſome idea 
of the power of this inclination in ſuch climates, 
we need only reflect on what we ſometimes feel 
in the ſcorching ſummer months on entering into 
a cool ſhade, or viewing a pool of water. The ſe- 
eond cauſe is no leſs powerful, the love of liberty, 
for every bathing-place ſet apart for the uſe of the 
women, is a kind of public rendezvous, where the 
ſex in general meet to talk over the news, the ſcan- 
dal, and the fafhions of the day; it is a ſacred 
aſylum, where no man dare enter, and where wo- 
men are conſequently free from the tyranny of their 
huſbands and guardians. Beſides, in going to and 
from it, they ſometimes manage ſo as to be ſeen by 
their lovers, or make aſſignations with their gal- 
lants. From all theſe conſiderations, we are not to | 
wonder that bathing is ſo much practiſed in the 
Eaſt, and eſpecially by the fair-ſex, who have hardly 
| | any 
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any other liberty than what they enjoy by the means 
of theſe baths. 

Lady Mary Wortley Montague gives the fol- 
lowing account of a public bagnio at Adrianople, 
and of the behaviour of the Turkiſh ladies there: 
< I went (ſays that lady) to the bagnio about ten 
o*clock, and it was already full of women. I was 
in my travelling habit, which is a riding dreſs, and 
certainly appeared very extraordinary to them, yet 
there was not one of them that ſhewed the leaſt 
ſurpriſe or impertinent curioſity, but received me 
with all the obliging civility poſſible. I know of 
no European court, where the ladies would have 
behaved themſelves in ſo polite a manner to ſuch a 
ſtranger. I believe there were two hundred women, 
and yet I ſaw none of thoſe diſdainful ſmiles and | 
ſatirical whiſpers, that never fail in our aſſemblies 

when any one appears who is not dreſſed exaQly in 
the faſhion. They repeated to me over and over, 
Charming! very charming !”? The firſt ſofas were 
covered with cuſhions and rich carpets, on which 
fat the ladies; and on the ſecond their ſlaves behind 
them, but without any diſtinction of rank by their 
_ dreſs, all being in the ſtate of nature, that is, in 
plain Engliſh, ſtark naked, without any beauty or 
defe& concealed; yet there was not the leaſt wanton 
ſmile, or immodeſt geſture among them. They 
walked and moved with the ſame majeſtic grace, with 
which Milton deſcribes our general mother. There 
were. many among them as exactly proportioned 
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as ever any goddeſs was drawn by the pencil of a 
Guido or a Titian; and moſt of their ſkins were 
ſhiningly white, only adorned by their beautiful 
hair divided into many treſſes, hanging on their 
ſhoulders, braided either with pearl or ribbon, per- 
fectly repreſenting the figure of the graces. 

] was here convinced of the truth of a reflection 
I have often made, that if it were the faſhion to go 
naked, the face would be hardly obſerved. I per- 
ceived that the ladies of the moſt delicate ſkins, and 
fineft ſhapes, had the greateſt ſhare of my admira- 
tion, though their faces were ſomewhat leſs beau- 
tiful than thoſe of their companions, They gene- 
rally take this diverſion once a week, and ſtay there 
at leaſt four or five hours without getting cold, by 
immediately coming out of the warm bath into the 
cool room. I was charmed with their civility and 
beauty, and ſhould have been glad to paſs more 
time with them, but I was in haſte to ſee the ruins 
of Juſtinian's church, which did not afford me ſo 
agreeable a proſpect as I had _ being little more 
than a heap of ſtones.“ 

Beſides the amuſements I have Qready mention- 
ed, the ladies, even in England, frequently join in 
the chaſe; but they have not as yet, at leaſt as far 
as I know, levelled a fowling- piece at any of the 
feathered tribe. Shooting, however, 1s a favourite 
amuſement with the German ladies, as will appear 
from the following account given * a modern 
traveller: 
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We ſet out from Vienna for the villa of Prince 


Lichtenſteen, who had promiſed the company the 
amuſement of hunting. We accordingly ſet out 


in three coaches, accompanied by a great retinue on 
horſeback. As the day was far advanced when we 
arrived, I imagined the hunting would immediately 


begin; but in this country every thing is done with 


method and good order, and it was judged proper 
to dine in the firſt place. This in due time being 


| Concluded, I thought the men would have proceeded | 
directly to the ſcene of action, leaving the ladies 


till their return; but here I found myſelf again miſ- 
taken, as the ladies were to aſſiſt in the whole of 
this expedition. As there was a neceſſity to tra- 
verſe a large wood, into which coaches could not 
enter, vehicles of a more commodious conſtruction 
were provided; theſe carriages are of the form of 
benches, with ſtuffed ſeats, upon which ſix or eight 
people may place themſelves one behind another; 
they are drawn by four horſes, and ſlide over the 
ground like a ſledge, paſſing along paths and track- 


leſs ways, over which no wheel carriage could be 


drawn. After being conveyed in this manner 


acroſs the wood, and a conſiderable way beyond it, 
we came to a very large open field, in which there 


were ſeveral little circular encloſures of trees and 


underwood, at. wide intervals from each other. 
“This hunting had hitherto been attended with 


very little fatigue; for we had been carried the 


whole way in coaches, or on the fledges, which. 
|. "-are 
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are ſtill eaſier than any coach. In ſhort, we had 
been perfectly paſſive ſince breakfaſt, except during 
the time of dinner; but when we arrived at this 
large plain, I was informed, that the hunting would 
commence in a ſhort time. I then expected we 
ſhould have ſome violent exerciſe after ſo much in- 
activity, and 1 began to fear that the ladies might 
be over- fatigued; when, lo! the prince's ſervants 
began to arrange ſome portable chairs at a ſmall 
diſtance from one of the thickets above mentioned. 
The princeſs, counteſs, and the reſt of the company, 
took their places; and, when every hody was 
ſeated, they aſſured me that the A was juft 
going to begin. 

« My curioſity was now excited in a very uncom- 
mon degree, and I was full of impatience to ſee 
a hunting, which hid been conducted in a ſtyle fo 
different from any idea I had of that diverſion. 
While Ifat loſt in conjecture, I perceived, at a great 
diſtance, a long line of people moving towards the 
wood, near which the company was ſeated. As 
they walked along, they gradually formed the ſeg- 
ment of a circle, whoſe center was this wood. I un- 
derſtood, that theſe were peaſants, with their wives 
and children, who, walking forward in this manner, 
rouſe the game, which naturally take ſhelter in the 
thicket of trees and buſhes. As ſoon as this hap- 
pened, the peaſants ruſhed in at the fide oppoſite | 
to that where our company had taken poſt, beat 
out the game, and then the maſſacre commenced. 
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The company was each provided with a fuſil, 
and many more were at hand loaded for immediate 
uſe. The ſervants were employed in charging as 
fait as the pieces were fired off; ſo that an unin- 
terrupted ſhooting was kept up as long as the 
game continued flying or running out of the 
wood. The prince hardly ever miſſed, and killed 
above thirty partridges, a few pheaſants, and three 


hares. 


I was a good deal ſurpriſed, at the beginning 
of this ſcene, to ſee a ſervant hand a fuſil to the 
princeſs, who with great coolneſs, and without 
riſing from her ſcat, took aim at a partridge, which 
immediately fell to the ground. With the ſame 
eaſe ſhe killed ten or twelve partridges and phea- 


ſants, in about double the number of ſhots. The 


execution done by the reſt of the company was by 
no means inconſiderable. Though I had no theard 


of it before, I now underſtood, that ſhooting is 


not an uncommon amuſement with the German 
ladies; and it is probable, that the attention of 
the gentlemen to the delicacy of the fair ſex, has 
induced the hardy Germans to make this diverſion 


as little fatiguing as poſſible. 


« To conclude: Whatever may have been, or 
Till are, the amuſements of the ladies of other 
countries, it ſeems to be univerſally agreed, that the 
management of domeſtic concerns, and the uſe of 


the needle in its various purpoſes, are the peculiar 


provinces of the Engliſh ladies; and muſic, draw- 
ing, 
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ing, dancing, and riding, their rational and moſt 
ſuitable amuſements.“ | 


DESULTORY REMARKS 


ON 
FEMALE CHASTITY. 


CHASTITY is undoubtedly the ſiſter of De- 
licacy, or at leaſt ſo nearly related, as not to bef fes? 
parated without endangering the deſtruction of 
both. The people of almoſt every nation, whe- 
ther civilized or ſavage, have treated inconſtancy 
in married women with great ſeverity ; ſubjecting 
them not only to ſeveral kinds of public ſhame and 
indignity, but even to a variety of corporal, and 
often to capital puniſhments. Severity, however, 
or any other puniſhment that could be deviſed, has 
been found ineffectual in the prevention of incon- 
tinence, eſpecially among people of ſoft and vo- 
luptuous manners, under the influence of a warm 
ſun, and profeſſing a religion which lays no re- 
ſtraint on the paſſions. 

In the eaſtern parts of the world, where theſe 
cauſes moſt powerfully operate, the men have con- 
ſtantly endeavoured, from the remoteſt periods we 
know of, to ſecure the chaſtity of their women by 
eunuchs and conſinement. While the empires and 
kingdoms of the Eaſt have been the moſt unſettled, 
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and ſubject to the moſt frequent and ſudden revolu- 
tions, their manners and cuſtoms, like the rocks 
and mountains of the country, have remained per- 
manent and unchangeable, and even now exhibit | 
nearly the ſame appearances they did in the pa- 
triarchal ages; nor have theſe cuſtoms remained in 
any thing more fixed and unalterable, than in the 
practice of ſetting eunuchs to guard their women. 
Every eaſtern potentate, and even every private per- 
ſon who can ſupport the expence, employs a numbe: 
of thoſe wretches to ſuperintend his ſeraglio, and 
guard the chaſtity of his women, not only from 
every rude intruder, but alſo from the effects of 
female aſſociation and intrigue. 

This, however, ought not to create any ſurpriſe, 
when we conſider, that no pains are taken to inſtil 
virtuous principles into the minds of their women, 
in order to enable them to defend themſelves; that 
the men are accuſtomed by faſhion, and prompted 
by reftraint, to attack them as often as they have 
opportunity; and that the women may therefore 
be conſidered, in regard to the men, in the ſame 
ſituation as the defenceleſs animals of the fields are 
to the beaſts of prey that prowl round them. So 
that, in ſome degree, the neutral beings of eunuchs 
may be neceſſary to ſecure the ſex from inſult. 

It is not, perhaps, eaſy to point out the period, 
when men firſt took it in their heads to confine 
women, in order to ſecure them to themſelves, in 
like manner as they ſurround their fields and ha- 

bitatious 
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bitations with ditches and fences. Jealouſy un- 
doubtedly was the firſt cauſe of it, and it is proba- 
ble that the infidelity of ſome women might juſtify 
ſuch treatment; but to treat all women indiſeri- 
minately alike, is ſurely both cruel and unjuſt. 
Monteſquieu is too ſevere on the women when 
he ſays, That ſuch is the force of climate in 
„ ſubliming the paſſions to any ungovernable 
height, in countries where women are confined, 
that were they allowed their liberty, the attack 
„ upon them would always be certain, and the re- 
« ſiſtance nothing.” I believe, on the contrary, 
that confinement is a more powerful actor on the 
paſſions, than the ſofteſt climate. 

There is ſomething cruel and abſurd in the con- 
duct of the Aſiatics to their wives, whom they ex- 
clude from the company of other men, with a 
view, one would preſume, to have the more of 
their company to themſelves; yet there are few 
people on earth who paſs ſo little time among thoſe 
they pretend to love. There is ſomething incon- 
ſiſtent in the doctrine of Mahomet, one of whoſe 
principal promiſes is, that every good Muffulman 
ſhall hereafter paſs his time .in the company of 
beautiful women, while in this world they ſeldom 
ſeek that enjoyment. | ls ov 

The grand vizier, or emperor of the Turks, as 
well as the monarchs of Perſia, Afia, and Africa, 
take from their ſubjects, by force, ſuch women as 
they find handſome, without paying any reſpect to 
p O 3 5 
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their rank or condition, The grand fignior has a 
tribute of young girls annually paid to him by the 
' Greeks, and ſome other tributary provinces. Theſe 
are placed in apartments of the palace, which are 
Teparated from all intercourſe with the reſt, and 
are called the Seraglio, where they are guarded in 
the ſtricteſt manner by eunuchs. Beſides the ſe- 
raglio 'of the ſultan, private perſons have apart- 
ments in their houſes, where they confine their wo- 
men, and theſe they call Harams. 
Lady Wortley Montague, who, during her reſi- 
dence in Turkey, got admittance into the harams, 
gives a very particular account of them. She ſays, 
that the apartments of the ladies, where the huſ- 
band can afford it, are always elegantly furniſhed 
after their manner, and they want nothing to make 
life comfortable but ſociety. They have numbers 
of beautiful flaves to attend them, who divert them 
with vocal and inſtrumental muſic, dancing, and 
other amuſements. Women are not ſo cloſely con- 
- fined in their harams as in the ſeraglio. They 
are ſometimes ſuffered to go out; but then they 
muſt always he veiled, and covered from head to 
foot with a long robe, called a ferigee, without 
which no woman of rank is allowed to appear in 
the ſtreets. Theſe robes are made ſo exactly alike, 
that it is totally impoſſible to diſtinguiſh one wo- 
man from another. The moſt jealous huſband can- 
not know even his own wife, and no man dare 
touch or follow a woman in the ſtreet. So that 
| | the 
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the confinement of the women at Conſtantinople 

is not ſo rigid as ſome travellers would inſinuate. 
In countries where there is no public virtue to 
confide in, beſides the methods of eunuchs and con- 
finement, ſeveral others have been, and ſtill are 
practiſed in different countries, to preſerve female 
chaſtity. Among theſe, Mr. More relates a ſingu- 
lar method uſed for this purpoſe in the interior 
parts of Africa. It is a figure to which they give 
the name of Mumbo Jumbo, and 1s in the ſhape of 
of a man, dreſſed in a long coat, made of the bark 
of a tree, and on its head a large tuft of ftraw. 
Into this figure, which 1s about nine feet high, a 
man 1s introduced, who makes it walk along, ſpeak 
what he pleaſes, or make ſuch a horrid and frightful 
noiſe, as he thinks will better anſwer his purpoſe. 
This figure is carefully kept concealed by the men, 
and never comes abroad but in the night, when 
they want to ſettle ſome diſpute with, or frighten 
the women into chaſtity and obedience. 'They 
perſuade the women, that it knows every thang ; 
they refer every thing to its deciſion, and it always 
decides in favour of the men. This, however, is 
not all; for it has the power of inflicting punuh- 
ments on female delinquents, which it frequently 
does by ordering them to be whipped. They 
are taught to believe, that it is particularly of- 
fended with them when they violate their chaſ- 
tity—a crime he will certainly . diſcover, and 
as certainly puniſh. . As ſoon as the women 
| | hear 
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hear the Mumbo Jumbo coming, they generally 
run away and hide themſelves ; but they are 
obliged by their huſbands to return, though in 
fear and trembling, to its preſence, and to do or 
ſuffer whatever it pleaſes to order them. The 
women of this part of Africa muſt be very deſti- 
| tute of underſtanding to be deceived by ſo bare- 
faced a trick, and cannot but be laughed at by 
every European lady. 

In the Edda, or ſacred records of the ancient 
Scandinavians, future puniſhments of the moſt 
tremendous nature are held over the head of the 
delinquent. * There is a place (ſays that book) 
remote from the ſun, the gates of which face the 

„north; poiſon rains through a thouſand open- 

* ings. This place is compoſed of the carcaſſes of 

„ ſerpents. There run certain torrents, in which 
« are plunged the bodies of the perjured, aſſaſſins, 
e and thoſe who ſeduce married women, A black 
6 winged dragon flies inceſſantly round, and de- 
* yours the bodies of the wretched who are there 
« impriſoned.“ WY | | 

I cannot help here 2 that whatever art 
or violence men may make uſe of to preſerve 
chaſtity in women, yet it will have no effect on a 
woman of a vicious principle; and, even if they 
could have that effect, ſuch a woman is hardly 
worth ſo much trouble. I am fully perſuaded, 
that the only means of keeping the ſenſible and 
virtuous part of the fair ſex chaſte, is to treat them 

with 
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with humanity, kindneſs, and tenderneſs; and 
endeavour to convince them, that you place in 
them an implicit and unſuſpecting confidence. 


ANECDUTE. 
. OF THE | 
. WIFE OF POLYXENUS. 

POLYXENUS, who had married the ſiſter of 
Denis the tyrant, named Theſta, having joined the 
Syracuſans in a conſpiracy againſt the tyrant, fled 
into Italy, to avoid falling into the hands of Denis. 
The tyrant ordered his ſiſter to be brought before 
him, when he loaded her with menaces, for having 
known of the flight of her huſband, and not mak- 
ing him acquainted with it. She replied, without 
the leaſt appearance of fear or timidity, Do I 
te then appear to you to be ſo looſe a woman, and 
e of ſo degenerate a heart, that, had I known of 
my huſband's flight, I would not have been one 
te of the firſt in his company, and ready to ſhare 
with him his dangers and misfortunes? Certain 
« IT am, that I ſhould always, and in all places, 
have been more happy to be called the wife of 
% Polyxenus, than the ſiſter of Denis the tyrant.?? 

Denis could not help applauding ſo generous and 
courageous an anſwer; and all the Syracuſans 
were ſo charmed with the virtues of this lady, that, 
after the tyranny was ſubdued, they continued to 
her, during her life, the ſame honours, equipage,. 
and train, which belonged to a queen and, at her 


deceaſe, 


— 
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deceaſe, all the people accompanied her corpſe to 
the tomb, and honoured her funeral by an uncom- 
mon bon. 


TWO ILLUSTRIOUS FEMALE CHARACTERS. 


P VT H Us, king of the Lydians, to an avari- 
cious, ſelfiſh, and ſordid principle, added an inhu- 
man ſeverity towards his ſubjects, whom he con- 
ſtantly employed in the moſt laborious and uſeleſs 
occupation, that of obliging them to work in the 
gold and ſilver mines, with which his dominions 
abounded. His ſubjects one day took the advan- 
tage of his abſence, and fell on their knees to his 
queen, beſeeching her to uſe her intereſt to releaſe 
them in ſome meaſurg from their preſent horrid 
Rate of ſlavery. She ſent them away ſatisfied with 
her aſſurances to do every thing for them that lay 
in her power. Being anxious to perform her pro- 
| miſe, ſhe thought of a very extraordinary expedient 


to make her huſband ſenſible of the injuſtice of 


his ridiculous and ruinous conduct. On his re- 
turn, ſhe ordered a repaſt to be ſerved up, magni- 
ficent indeed in appearance, but which was no re- 
paſt at all, ſince it conſiſted only of gold and ſilver 
in the form of various kinds of eatables. “ See,“ 
ſaid the queen, © the only you ſuffer 
« your ſubjects to prepare for you.” The prince, 
who then 9 to be 15. finding nothing 


among 


1 
** 
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among all thoſe pretended delicacies, of which he 
could make a meal, became ſenſible of his error, 
and acknowledged that gold and filver were nothing 
more than mere ornaments; and that to negle& 
the cultivation of his lands as he had done, by em- 
ploying his ſubjects in his mines, was diſtreſſing his 
people, and ruining his country. He therefore 
aſſumed a different conduct, by giving proper en- 
couragement to agriculture and the arts of huſ- 
bandry. Thus the wiſdom of a woman. ſaved a 
nation from ruin, and reſcued thouſands of uſeful | 
ſubjects from the moſt abje& ſlavery; for which 

ſhe lived revered, and died univerſally lamented. 
The other illuftrious lady was the wife of the 
immortal Grotius. This great man, being con- 
demned to perpetual impriſonment, was ſhut up in 
the caſtle of Louveſteen. After he had ſuffered ' 
the moſt rigorous treatment for more than a year 
and a half, his wife obſerved that the guards did 
not viſit him ſo frequently as uſual, and were Jeſs 
careful in examining the box in which the foul 
linen was ſent out to be waſhed : Having adviſed 
her huſband to get into the box, ſhe bored holes 
oppoſite the place whete his head lay, in order to 
ſupply him with freſh air to breathe. The ftrata- 
gem ſucceeded, and in this manner he was carried 
to Gorcum, where he was received at the houſe of 
a friend, and from thence went to Anvers in the 
diſguiſe of a journeyman-carpenter. The wife, in 
order to give her huſband time to eſcape, and put 
J | 8 N 
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It out of the power of his enemies to purſue him, 


pretended that he was very ill; but, as ſoon as ſhe 


thought him to be ſafely out of their reach, ſhe 


then bantered the guards for the little care they 
had taken of their priſoner, and told them that 
the bird was fled, and that nothing but the neft 
remained. They then proceeded criminally againſt 
her, and the judges condemned her to remain in 
priſon for hfe inſtead of her huſband; but after- 
wards, by a plurality of voices, ſhe was ſet at li- 
berty, and extolled by every one for having pro- 


. cured liberty for her huſband in ſo ingenious 2 


manner. 


71 — 


_— 


* 2» 


RELECTIONS o FEMALE BEAUTY. 


The beauties of the face deſpiſe, 
And mental beauties only prize. 


IT is obſerved by a very great writer, that 
perſons who are deformed, commonly take pains to 
cultivate their minds, in order to recommend them- 
ſelves to the world by the ſhining qualities of the 


underſtanding; and to take off the bad impreſſions 


we may receive from the uncouthneſs of their 
figure. It may alſo be obſerved too truly, that 
women of remarkable beauty are often ſo fully ſa- 
tisfied with their outward excellencies, that they 
totally neglect the improvement of their minds. 

| : | They 


* 
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They are apt to conſider beauty as the only qua- 
lification requiſite in their ſex; and ſince they are 
endowed with it in ſuch an eminent degree, they 
look down with diſdain on females, leſs happy in 
the charms of their perſons. 

Beauty has undoubtedly great influence over the 
hearts of men, but wherever it is over- run with af- 
fectation and conceit, our admiration will ſoon be 
turned into diſguſt; while women of features but 
tolerably agreeable, ſet off with good ſenſe and 
good humour, will captivate the hearts of wor- 
thier men, and more effectually ſecure their con- 
ſtancy. ur 15 | 

Miſs B— was a lady endowed with moſt ex- 
quiſite beauty, and her perſon was perfectly hand- 
ſome; yet the misfortune of it was, that ſhe was 
too ſenſible of her external charms *. She would 
Walk for hours together in the Mall, or in the 
Green-Park, and pride herſelf no little in the con- 
temptible train of coxcombs who dangled by her 
Ade; all their compliments, civilities, and enco- 
miums ſhe looked upon as matters of fact, though 
every one elſe knew they were only words of 
courſe, If ſhe ſmiled at one, winked at another, 
or nodded her head at a third, ſhe fondly believed 
the was conferring a laſting obligation; and af- 
Sumed ſuch an air of ſuperiority over all the reſt 


* However beautiful a lady may be, both prudence and 
Policy ſhould teach her not to appear to know it. 
Fo P =o 
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of her ſex, that one would be induced to believe, 
ſne expected mankind in —_ to fall down and 
worſhip her. 

Such behaviour cauſed her to be utterly deſpiſed 
by all men of good ſenſe and ſound underſtanding ; 
and ſhe had the mortification at laſt to find, that 


all the empty puppies who had once profeſſed ſuch 


efteem for her, and had offered up ſo many ſacri- 
fices of adulation to her beauty, deſerted and 
deſpiſed her ; and ſhe became a contemptible dupe 
to thoſe very charms, which had led her to dupe ſo 


many. She found, too late, that moſt men are of 


the opinion of Juba, in the tragedy of Cato, where 


the author makes him ſay, 


"Tis not a ſet of features, or complexion, 
The tincture of a ſkin, that I admire ; 
Beauty ſoon grows familiar to the lover, 

| Fades in his eye, and palls upon the ſenſe. 


It is very 1 bowerer, that if Miſs 5B 
Had paid more attention to; } the cultivation of her 


mind, and ſpent leſs time in ornamenting her per- 


ſon, ſhe might have ſhared all the ſweets and hap- 
pineſs this world could have afforded her; ſhe 
might have been united to a man of ſenſe, worth, 


and fortune; ſhe might have been loved and che- 
riſhed by a moſt endearing huſband; and bleſſed 
with a little family of dutiful and reſpectful children. 
Whereas, on the contrary, her ridiculous conduct 


has driven her into obſcurity, where ſhe muſt for 
ever 
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ever lament the extravagance of her former folly 
and glaring indiſcretion. 

From the fate of this lady, therefore, let all the 
ſex take warning ; and remember, that Providence 
has beſtowed upon them an inward mirror *, where- 
by they may adorn their minds, and regulate 
every action of their lives, with as much eaſe as 
they can adjuſt their dreſs by means of a common 
looking-glaſs. Nothing is a ſtronger inſtance of the 
goodneſs of the great Creator, than that delicate in- 
ward feeling, ſo ſtrongly impreſſed upon every rea- 
ſonable creature. | 
: This internal monitor, if duly attended to, and 
diligently cheriſned and kept alive, would check 
the coquette in her ridiculous career, and make her 
look back with contempt upon all her vain and 
frivolous purſuits. 

Beauties in vain their ſparkling eyes may roll; 

Charms ſtrike the ſight, but merit wins the ſoul. 


ON SEEING | 
A BEAUTIFUL YOUNG LADY, 
WITH A FADED ROSE. 
HOW tranſient is all human bliſs [ | 
The charms of beauty too, how vain ! 
That Roſe, fair Lady, lately ſhone 
The pride and glory of the plain, 
* Conſcience, - 
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It bloſſom'd like the blooming morn, 
eſpangled with etherial dew, 
Diffuſing ſweetneſs all around, 

And was as beautiful as You ! 


But now how chang'd, alas! its pride; 
No more 1s ſmelt its ſoft perfume : 
Where's the ſweet glow that ſwell'd its leaf? 
Or where is gone its lovely bloom? 


Tis thus, alas! that beauty's charms, 
Tho? blooming as the new-born day, 

Muſt gradual, ſocn or later, fade, 
And like this gentle flow'r decay. 


Learn then, ye Fair, t'adorn your minds 
With graces which can ne'er decay : 
Nor need ye mind, with virtue arm'd, 
- How faſt the minutes fly away! 


ON THE CAUSES OF 


: MATRIMONIAL DIFFERENCES. 


MONEY may purchaſe many of the comforts 
and pleaſures of life, but it never can procure 


matrimonial love and happineſs, 
The mode in which both ſexes are educated, is 


a ſource from which matrimonial evils are too often 


derived. Pretty miſs can no ſooner run alone than 


the is ſent to a boarding-ſchool, for fear ſhe ſhould 


learn 
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learn any part of the unfaſhionable jargon of a 
prudent family. Here all her time is principally 
employed in learning how to enter or leave a room 
with becoming grace; to decorate her perſon to 
the beſt advantage, and to learn a majeſtic noble 
| ſep, as it is called; but which is, in fact, an 
awkward and ſtiff carriage, obſervable in almoſt 
every boarding- ſchool miſs.—The conqueſt of men 
of ſenſe, the management of domeſtic concerns, and 
making the will pliant to all circumſtances and 
connections in the commerce of life, are things too 
contemptible to be thought of in theſe 1 femi- 
naries of female education. 

What can be expected from a young 50 travf- 
planted immediately from the hot-houſe of a board- 
ing-ſchool, and placed as the head of a family, 
where ſhe is to perform thoſe offices ſhe never prac- 
tiſed, and had been regularly taught to deſpiſe ? 
Her mornings are ſpent at her toilet, and the reſt 
of the day paſſes in paying and receiving viſits, 
while the buſineſs of the family is left to the ma- 
nagement of ſervants; the huſband, if a prudent. 
man, ſoon begins to think that, inſtead of a help- 
mate, he has married an incumbrance; and that 
the portion ſhe brought with her, will be ſoon 
ſquandered away among mantua-makers, mern, 
linen-drapers, and perfumers. | 

Nor is the education of our young men wack 
better calculated for the management of domeſtic 
concerns. Show and parade, gaiety and pleaſure, 

* 3 | with 
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with a very ſuperficial knowledge of the real eſ- 
ſentials of life, make up the compoſition of a mo- 
dern young beau. Without any knowledge of the 
world, except the looſe part of it ; too proud to 
admit the idea of any prudence or &conomy, he 
takes unto himſelf a wife, gay and flighty like him. 
ſelf; and in a few years, if not in a few months, 
they get rid of their whole ſtock both of fortune 
and affection; conceive an implacable diſguft for 
each other, and then part. 

A young man educated in this flippant manner, 
in his addreſſes to his miſtreſs pays her almoſt di- 
vine adoration ; while ſhe, on her part, is pleaſed 
with ſuch flattering language, and is often weak 
enough, after marriage, to expect it will continue. 
But enjoyment has damped the fire in his boſom, 
and he now -beholds the fair one, not with the fal- 
lible and deceitful eye of love, but through the 
cool medium of a huſband. If ſuch be the caſe in 
Marriages, where love has been ſuppoſed to have 
fome ſhare, what muſt be thoſe unions which are 
Formed only on intereſt ? 

It is an old proverb, that, Too much famili- 
« arity breeds contempt.” To inſpire and pre- 
ſerve reſpect, kings and princes wear enſigns of 
grandeur, and are attended by guards; judges are 
arrayed in the badges of ſolemnity and wiſdom ; 
and learned men are never too free in opening the 
depth of their knowledge. Similar is the caſe 
+ cron who ſeem fenkble of it before mar- 

riage, 
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riage, but ſtrangely neglect it afterwards, Men 
are hardly ever permitted to ſee them before mar- 
riage, but in their gay and ſplendid dreſs, and in 
their moſt lively and cheerful humours; all faults 
are at this time carefully concealed on both 
ſides but matrimony, like the ſpear of Ithuriel, 
gives its proper ſhape to all concealed characters, 
and expoſes every deformity to view. The knot 
is now tied, and both parties are convinced, that 
there is no longer any occafion for reſerve ; in- 
ſtead of endeavouring to overlook each others de- 
fects, they are too often aggravated with the 
greateſt rancour. 

One great ſource of cu infelicity is, that 
the mode in which young men are educated leaves 
them ſtrangers to the tempers of women, whom 
they think bound to obey them in all reſpects; 
| while the women think they have a right to expect 
that unlimited ſubmiſſion they received from tlie 

men before marriage. Thus both parties being 
tenacious of their prerogatives, and neither willing 
to give up any thing, the ſpark is ſoon blown into 
a flame. | | 

It has been the opinion of ſome women, that a 
reformed rake makes the beſt huſband. ] have in- 
deed ſeen inſtances of women, who, after having 
made but indifferent wives to' men of virtue and 
good ſenſe, who juſtly fulfilled the duties of a huſ- 
band, act in a more tender manner to a rakiſh /c- 
cond huſband, whoſe acts of ſinning and repentance 
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kept pace with each other. It is indeed probable, 
as ſome writers have conjectured, that ſach is the 
conſtitution of female nature, that a little well- 
timed flattery and ſubmiſſion ſeldom fail of putting 


them into good humour, when the moſt prudent * 


and unblemiſhed conduct will not always effect it. 


A few tender careſſes, and proteſtations of future 8 


amendment, will frequently prevail on a woman to 


forgive a long catalogue of ſins; indifference and 


contempt are ſo exceedingly diſguſtful to women, 
that they never forgive them; but, when they are 


perſuaded that their huſbands love them in the 


intervals of folly, hatred ſeldom finds root in their 
hearts. | a N 

Many learned and ſenſible men get the character 
of bad huſbands, merely becauſe they have more 
friendſhip than to make a parade of love, and 
more real affection than they expreſs; while the 
wild and rakiſh are often the moſt liked, becauſe 
they have more love than friendſhip, and expreſs 
more of both than they feel. In ſhort, I am 
clearly of opinion, that were huſbands more to diſ- 
guiſe their ſentiments of diſguſt, to make allow- 
ance for the frailties of women, and treat them 
with tenderneſs and kindneſs, there would not be 
ſo many complaints of conjugal infelicities. 


ON 
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ON 


FEMALE SENSIBILITY and COURAGE. 


IT has been ſaid of women, that they are inca- 
pable of attending (or at leaſt deaf) to reaſon and 
conviction. This however will appear, upon pro- 
per examination, to be partial and unjuſt; for wo- 
men in general can reaſon in a cool and candid 
manner on any ſubject, where their intereſt and 
paſſions are not concerned. Such appears to be 
the acuteneſs of female feelings, that wherever paſ- 
jon is oppoſed to reaſon, it operates ſo ſtrongly, 
that every power and faculty of reaſon is, for a 
time, totally ſuſpended; but this ſhould not be ar- 
gued ſolely againſt women, ſince we frequently fee 
mankind acting in the ſame manner, in giving way 
to their paſſions, and ſuffering themſelves to be 
| hurried away by temporary fury. 

No leſs unjuſt is the charge againſt them of in- 
conſtancy and the love of change. However they 
may be led away by imitating the fafhionable fol- 
lies of the times, yet they are leſs changeable than 
the men. The fair ſex are in general formed for 
love, and feem impelled by nature to fix that paſ- 
ſion on ſome particular object, as a lover, huſband, 
or child; and, for want of theſe, on ſome favourite 
animal; which attachment, inſtead of being change- 

. | | | able, 
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able, generally gains ſtrength by time and poſ- 
ſeſſion: So ſtrong is this peculiarity of female na- 
ture, that many inſtances have been known, where 
nuns, for want of ſome other objed, have attached 
themſelves to a particular ſiſter, with a paſſion little 
inferior to love; and hiſtory affords many initances 
of women, who, in ſpite of reaſon, reflection, and 
revenge, have been violently attached to the per- 
Tons of their ie ſeducers, though they had every 
reaſon to hate and deteſt them. 

What has leſſened women in the eyes of unthink- 
ing people, is the want of that courage and reſolu- 
tion ſo viſible in the men; but this is ſurely no 
defect in their character, it being a mark of their 
delicacy and modeſty, which it is the duty of men 
to defend, and not to cenſure. The Author of our 
being has placed women in a ſituation, in which ex- 
alted courage is ſeldom wanted; yet many inſtances 
might be produced of women being ſuperior to 
men even in that particular. It is a general ob- 
ſervation, with how much more courage and for- 
titude women bear ſickneſs and bodily infirmities 
than men; and with how much more reſolution 
they face the misfortunes and diſappointments of 
life. | 
That there is but little difference between the 
two ſexes, and that even the little difference there 
18, can ariſe only from education and prejudice, 
will clearly appear by inquiring into the ſtate of 
men and women in ſavage countries. Among the 


Eſquimaux, 
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Eſquimaux, and other North American Indians, 
the women accompany the men in their fiſhing and 
hunting expeditions; in theſe excurſions, it is ne- 
ceſſary for the women not only to have courage 


to attack whatever comes in their way, but to en- 


counter the ſtorms of a tempeſtuous climate, to en- 
dure the hardſhips of famine, and of every other evil, 
incident to ſuch a mode of life in ſo inhoſpitable 
a region. In ſome places, where the woods afford 
but little game for the ſubſiſtence of the natives, and 


where they conſequently are obliged to procure that 


ſubſiſtence from the flormy ſeas that ſurround them, 


women ſhew no leſs courage, or leſs dexterity 


in truſting themſelves to the waves, than the 
men. | 


In Greenland, they expoſe themſelves in a veſſel 


on a ſtormy ocean, that would make the refined 


European tremble. In many of the iſlands of 
the South Seas, they plunge into the waves, and 
ſwim through a ſurf, which no European dares to 
attempt. In Himia, one of the Greek iſlands, 


young girls, before they are permitted to marry, 
are obliged to fiſh up a certain quantity of pearls, 


and dive for them at a certain depth. Many pearl 
fiſheries are carried on by women, who, beſides the 
dangers attending diving, are expoſed to the at- 
tacks of the voracious ſhark, who frequently 
watches to devour them in that element, as men do 
in poliſhed countries, on the ſurface of the earth, 
to diſhonour and diſgrace the ſex. 1 

| 5 | Though 
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Though the women in ſavage countries are 
more generally endowed with courage than thoſe 
in civil life, yet it does not appear that the latter 
are leſs conſpicuous for it, when it is required by 
the circumſtances in which they are placed. In 
both ancient and modern hiſtory, we frequently 
meet with accounts of women, who, preferring 
death to ſlavery or proſtitution, ſacrificed their 
hves with the moſt. undaunted courage to avoid 
them. Apollodorus ſays, that Hercules having 
taken the city of Troy (prior to the famous ſiege of 
it celebrated by Homer), carried away captives the 
daughters of king Laomedon ; one of theſe named 
Euthira, bein gleft with ſeveral other Trojan captives 
on board the Grecian fleet, while the ſailors went 
on ſhore to take in freſh proviſions, had the reſo- 
lution to propoſe and the power to perſuade her 
companions, to ſet fire to the ſhips, and to periſh 
amidft the flames. The women of Phcenicia met 
together before an engagement, which was to de- 
eide the fate of their city, and having agreed to 
bury themſelves in the flames, if their huſbands and 
relations were defeated ; in the enthuſiaſm of their 
courage and reſolution, they crowned her with 
flowers who firſt made the propoſal. Many in- 
ſtances occur in various parts of ancient hiftory, 
where women being driven to deſpair by their ene- 
mies, have bravely defended their walls, and have 
freely hazarded their lives to affift their country- 
men, and tree themſelves from ſlavery or raviſhment. 

| | The 
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The loſs of beauty is by ſome ſaid to be more 
alarming to a woman than even the fear of death; 


but certain 1t 1s, that even this loſs, however op- 


polite to the feelings of their nature, they have 
freely conſented to ſuſtain, that they might not be 
objects of temptation to lawleſs raviſhers.—The 
' nuns of a convent in France, fearing they ſhould 
be violated by a ruffian army, which had by ſtorm 
taken the town in which the convent was ſituated, 
at the recommendation of their abbeſs, mutually 
agreed to cut off their noſes, that they might ſave 


their chaſtity, by becoming objects of diſguſt in- 


ſtead of deſire. 


Many more inftances of heroic courage in wo- 
men might be produced ; and amongft theſe Pen- 
- theſilea, who, as ancient hiſtory relates, led her 
army to the aſſiſtance of Iriam, king of Troy; 
Thomyris, who encountered Cyrus, king of Perſia; 


and Thaleſtris, famous for her warhke actions. 
Such was Boadicia, queen of the Britons, who led 
on her people to revenge the wrongs done to her- 


ſelf and her country by the Romans. In later pe- 
riods, ſuch was the Maid of Orleans, and Marga- 


ret of Anjou; which laſt, according to ſeveral 


hiſtories, commanded at no leſs than twelve 
pitched battles. 


It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that inftances 


of courage like thoſe we have juſt mentioned, 
are not expected from the ladies of our times. 
Men in general love and value women according to 


* . 
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their delicacy and modelty ; and conſider unne- 
ceſſary courage as a blemiſh in the female cha- 
racter. 8 


FROM A 
LADY IN THE COUNTRY 


Ws 7 10 A 
FRIEND IN TOWN, 


INVITING HER TOPARTAKE OF RURAL PLEASURES WITH 
A DESCRIPTION OF AW RTHY AND HAPPY COUPLE. 


MY dear Fidelia, I am ſure, will not envy me 
the ruſtic enjoyment of village ſports, whilſt you 
can range unrivalled in Kenſington Gardens and the 
Park ; and, at other times, diſplay yourſelf in all 
the pride of beauty, glittering with jewels in a 
ſide- box, the maſquerade, or Ranelagh, with all 
your ſurrounding beau attendants: Theſe inflate 
your mind with empty adulation, and make you 
think you are ſomething above the human ſpecies, 
and incapable of change, pain, or the innovations 
of age and diſeaſe. 

Alas! what is there our weak ſex will not be- 
| heve, when we are complimented with the attri- 
butes of a Deity? Pleaſure we ſtill purſue in every 
deluſive form, though when it has run its wild 
career, it generally leaves us near the ſame ground 
on which it firſt found us; ſeldom on better. 


3 But 
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But theſe, you will tell me, © are cold, phleg- 
* matic ſentiments, to which you will not attempt 
to lower your ideas: They can only be adopted 
« by ſome country parſon's wife, or forſaken old 
© maid, who never breathed the fragrant air of 
St. James's, and can have no perception of the 
« glorious conqueſt of ſubduing hearts. 

* Ruſtic ſouls in the country may duly attend 
« their twelve o'clock dinner, and be pleaſed with 
the ſtupid amuſement of books and needle-work ; 
e but ſuch frozen hearts can have no more adequate 
« zdea of the homage paid to the empire of beauty 
« in London, than the deaf can be judges of har- 
“ mony ; the blind of colours; or the prude of po- 
“ liteneſs.” Such being the language of your 
heart, I am afraid I ſhould have but ill ſucceſs, 
were I to invite you to leave the beau-monde parties 
in town (who are daily offering up the incenſe of 
flattery to your ſweet perſon) ; and for variety's 
lake wiſh you to try what the country will afford. 
S @ ST -L © ͥꝶcd 9 

Conſtantia, the vicar's wife, with whom I am 
at preſent upon a viſit; has refined ſenſe, and a 
judicious taſte in moſt parts of ancient and mo- 
dern literature; being miſtreſs of the French tongue, 
and not ignorant of the Italian. Her huſband often 
appeals to her judgment, in points of criticiſm, to 
ſtrengthen his own ; yet, with all the advantage 
of a cho ar, in abſtruſe ſcience, the modeſt Con- 
ſtantia is as humble as either of her maids; and as 
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fearful of diſplaying her ſuperior knowledge that 


way, as if ſhe was to be fined for the acquiſition. 
She well knows every branch of domeſtic ceco- 
nomy, and there ſhe conſtantly ſhines with pecu- 
har grace and dignity. Calm, fteady wiſdom, 
ſeems to dire& every part of the compaſs in her 
line of duty, and all is prudently executed, with- 
out hurry or confuſion. | 

The world, in general, have a very illiberal opi- 
nion of the conduct and manners of women who 
are deemed learned; an epithet of frightful im- 
port! With it we are looked on, by our own ſex, 
as owls among the leſſer birds; and, by the lords 
of creation, as having a ſuperficial, pragmatical 
knowledge. But ſurely this is an error in judg- 
ment ; for learning, properly uſed, renders our ſex 
much more ſuitable companions to men of ſenſe 
and literature; as well as better qualified to in- 
ſtruct their children, and fave ſome expence in 
their education. 'That man muft have a very con- 


tracted ſoul, who is jealous of prerogative, becauſe 
his wife happens to know ſomething beyond the 


government of her table. 

No ſuch narrow-minded jealouſy WP in the 
breaſt of the worthy and reverend vicar. His and 
his Conſtantia s conduct to each other, gives me 
the higheſt opinion of the marriage ſtate, in which 


this couple have lived above thirty years, mutual 


comforts to each other; and ſtill their happineſs 


ſeems increaſing: For the God-like luxury of pro- 


moting 
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moting each other's felicity, and doing good to 


ſociety, is a bliſs of that nature, that age cannot 
alter, nor cuſtom ſatiatmeee #: #& 29 


OS 8 @& © 16 me © © © © © 


M. D. 


ADMONITORY LINE S 
ADDRESSED TO A YOUNG LADY. 


I F good we plant not, vice will fill the mind, 
And weeds deſpoil the place for flow'rs defign'd ; 
The human heart ne'er knows a ſtate of reſt, 
Bad tends to worſe, as better leads to beſt ; 

We either gain or loſe—we fink or rife, 

Nor reſts our ſtruggling nature till ſhe dies. 
Thoſe very paſſions that our peace invade, 

If rightly pointed, bleſſings may be made.— 
Then riſe, my friend, above terreſtrial aims, 
Direct the ardour that your breaſt inftames 
To that pure region of eternal joys, 
Where fear difturbs not! nor poſſeſſion cloys. 
Beyond what fancy form'd of roſy bow'rs, 

Or blooming chaplets of unfading flow'rs ; 
Fairer than e'er imagination drew, 

Or poets warmeſt viſions ever knew— 

Preſs eager onward to thoſe bliſsful plains, 
Where one unbounded Spring for ever reigns. 


G. w. 
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ON A BLIND BEAUTY. 


THE beauteous Flavia Heaven deprives of ſight, 
To view thoſe charms that give the world delight ; 


Loet not her heart, ſubdu'd with grief, complain: 


Had ſhe beheld her form, ſhe had been vain. 


One ſenſe in pure compaſſion Heaven denies, 
And to ſecure her Virtue—dims her eyes *. 


> 
THE 
WISE VIRGIN'S CHOICE, 
WRITTEN BY A 14 „ ans 
IF you would know, my deareſt friend, 
The man whoſe merit may pretend 
To gain my heart ; that yet 1s free, 


Him that is made for love and me, 


His mind ſhould be his chiefeſt care, 


All his improvements centre there; 


From each unmanly paſſion free, 


This is the man who's made for me. 


Whoſe generous boſom goodneſs warms, 


Whom ſacred virtue ever charms, 


Who to no vice a ſlave will be; 
This is the man who's made for me. 


* A leſſer evil may be borne to avoid a greater; let us 


ever acquieſce with the dealings of Providence with ſub- 


miſſion and willingneſs, well aſſured Heaven beſt knows | 


what is fit and beſt for us in every ſtation of life, 


Whoſe 
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Whoſe tongue can eaſily impart 

The dictates of his honeſt heart 

In plain good ſenſe ; from flatt'ry free 
Such he muſt prove who's made for me. 


Ye powder'd beaux, from me retire, 
Who only your dear ſelves admire ;- 
- Tho' deck d in richeſt lace you be, 
Vet ſtill you're not the men for me. 


He, he alone can love inſpire, 

| Who feels the warmth of friendſhip's fire; 
Humane and gen'rous, kind and free 
This is the man who's made for me. 

If ſuch a one (my friend) e'er tries 

To make me his by wedlock's ties, 

The ſtudy of my life ſhall be, 


To pleaſe the man ſo dear to me. 


—j— — ns dF 


| FROM A 
YOUNG AND BEAUTIFUL NUN, 


CONVENT IN PORTUGAL, 


To an ENGLISH OFFI CER $50ME TIME RESIDENT IN 


THAT COUNTRY. : 
AT length, dear youth, my dream of bliſs is o'er, 
And ev'ry joy, and every hope's no more; 
. 5 | Each 
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Each pleaſing proſpect's vaniſh'd from my ſight, 
And loſt in gloom of everlaſting night. 
_ Erewhile I thought the happy period near, 
When love might reign without control or fear ; 
When each bleſs'd hour new tranſports ſhould 
employ, 

And ſacred Hymen conſecrate our joy: 
When, far, far hence ! upon thy native ſhore, 
Religious tyranny ſhould vex no more; 
No more a convent's gloomy thoughts affright, 
But all be peace, content, and calm delight! 
With what ſweet tranſports did my mind ſurvey 
The fancied joys of that ideal day! 
But, ah! vain ſcheme, by human wiſdom laid, 
Thy treaſure's loſt, thy Iſabel's betray'd : 

Again this cell my wretched form detains; 
A wretched form is all that now remains! 
So chang'd it is, by grief, and ſad deſpair, 
A ſpe&re ſeems more lovely and more fair ; 
And ſoon a ghaſtly ſpectre ſhall L be! 
A ſhade, a name, forgot by all but thee 
Death haftens on—one ſingle ſtruggle more, 
My thread of life is broke—and all is o'er. — 
Receive, Alexis, then, this laſt adieu 
Jo all that's dear on earth—to love and you. 


No more theſe eyes ſſiall thy lov'd face ſurvey, 
And gaze, with tranſport, happy hours away: 
No more thy heart at my approach ſhall beat, 
No tender vows be utter'd at my fect; 


No 
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No melting kiſſes ſhall theſe VOWS repay, 

No gentle ſmiles ſhall chaſe thy cares away. 

Oh, gracious Heav'n ! if virtue be your care, 

Why ſo unjuſt, ſo cruelly ſevere? 

Could not thy pity grant one tender word; 

One laſt embrace, one parting kiſs, afford? 

But, ah ! *tis paſt—Heaven, unrelenting, ſees 

My tears, my ſighs, my deep-felt miferies ; 

Each pang is mine that mortal breaſt can feel, 

And greater far than language may reveal! 

Diſtraction reigns; deſpair, with all its train, 

Haunts like a fiend, and boils in every vein! 

I rave! I cry!—all wilder'd with my cares 

But, oh! no help's at hand; no hope appears: 

E'en the ſmall comfort to complain's denied 

Maria gone, in whom ſhall I confide ? 

She, in whoſe breaſt my griefs a refuge found, 

Whoſe words were balm to every heart-felt wound 
Whoſe eyes this dreary priſon might illume; 

| She, who alone could reconcile a tomb, 

ls now no more!—Alas! for ever fled 

From human eyes—ſhe reſts among the dead. 


Oh, happy maid! thy cares, too, are at reſt, 
No ſorrows now diſturb thy peaceful breaſt: 
Thou, free from pain, from every ill ſecure, 
Unconſcious of the woes that I endure! 
But ſoon this ſoul, that lov'd thee more than life, 
Shall with its body end a feeble ftrife; 
And, freed, at large thy manſions ſhall explore, 
Where peace ſhall dwell—andweſhall part no more 
| And 
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And thou, dear youth, my ſole ſurviving joy, 


My love for thee no fate can e er deſtroy ; 


No time thy virtues from my mind eraſe, 

Or fade the image of thy much-lov'd face! 

In other worlds, from earthly bondage free, 

My frequent thoughts ſhall, anxious, turn to thee. 
With watchful care 1'il hover o'er thy head, 
In pleaſing viſions viſit oft thy bed. 


When pain and ſickneſs ſhall thy breaſt aſſail, 
I'll weary Heaven, till I at length prevail; 
Through every ſcene of life thy fteps I'll tend, 
At once thy guardian, comforter, and friend ! 
And when grim Death, as ſurely death muft come, 
Shall fix unalt'rably thy final doom, | 
Then I'll be there, to ſmooth thy paſſage o er, 
And meet thee once again, to part no more. 


3 
THE POET'S WISH. 

IF join d to make up Virtue' 8 _ tale, 
A weak, but pious aid can aught avail ; 
Each facred ſtudy, each diviner page, 

That once inſpir'd my youth, ſhall ſoothe my age, 
Deaf to ambition, and to intereſt's call; 
Honour my titles, and enough my all; 

No pimp of pleaſure, and no ſlave of flate 
Serene from fools, and guiltleſs of the great; 
Some calm and undiſturb'd retreat [ll chuſe 
Dear to myſelf and friends. Perhaps the muſe 
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May grant, while all my thoughts her charms 
employs. _ | 
If not a future fame, a preſent joy, 

Pure from each feveriſh hope, each weak deſire; 
Thoughts that improve, and flumbers that inſpire ; 
A ſtedfalt peace of mind, rais'd far above 
The guilt of hate and weakneſſes of love; 
Humbly ſubmiſſive to the ſovereign will, 

Glad of the good, and patient of the ill. 


A MORNING $OLILOQUY. 
WRITTEN BY A LADY. | 


SOFT flumbers now mine eyes forlake, 
My pow'rs are all renew'd; 
May my freed ſpirit too awake, 
With heavenly ftrength endued ! 


Think, O my ſoul, could dying men 
One ſquander'd hour retrieve, 
Tho' ſpent in tears, and paſt in pain, 
What treaſures would they give! 


Lord! when thy day of dread account, 
For laviſh'd hours ſhall come; | 
O let not this increaſe th* amount, 
And ſwell the former ſum. 


Teach me in health, each good to prize, 
I dying ſhall eſteem; 

And every pleaſure to deſpiſe, 
I then ſhall worthleſs deem. 
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THE SKULL'S ADDRESS 
TO THE FAIR SEX. 


BLUSH not, ye Fair, to own me, but be wiſe, 
Nor turn from ſad mortality your eyes. 


Fame ſays, and Fame alone can tell how true, 
I once was lovely, and belov'd like you; 
Where are my vot'ries? where my flatt'rers now? 
Fled with the ſubje& of each lover's vow. 
Adien, the roſe's red, the lily's white, 
Adieu thoſe eyes which made the darkneſs light ; 
Turn from the glaſs, ye Fair, and view in me, 
What many thouſands cannot bear to ſee; | 
Unvarniſht, I the real truth impart, 
Nor here am plac'd but to direct the heart; 
Survey me round, ye females, and believe, 
Death may deform, but cannot once deceive z 
However handſome now, when life 1s paſt, 
To my complexion you muſt come at laſt. 


On beauteous charms no more, ye belles, depend; 
The grave does all without diftin&ion blend; 

All preſs alike to that ſame goal the tomb, 

Where wrinkled Laura ſmiles at Chloe's bloom. 


When coxcombs flatter, and when fools adore, 
Learn from a ſkull to boaſt of charms no more 
Virtue alone, againſt decay can arm, 
And even lend mortality = a charm. 


ON 
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ON THE 
PICTURES OF SAINTS; 
0 85 
POPISH FOLLY DISPLAYED. 


BY A LADY. 


T REMEMBER being told a ſtory of a woman 
who had loſt a ſum of money, and having the 
picture of St. Anthony by her, to which ſhe gene- 
rally paid her devotions; away marched ſhe to her 
| chamber, abuſed poor St. Anthony to a terrible 
_ Eegree, for letting her loſe her money; and ſwore, 
that unleſs he helped her to it again, ſhe would 

impriſon him for it; upon which, ſhe ſeized the 
poor picture in a moſt violent manner, and locked it 

up in her cheſt, by way of putting St. Anthony 
into priſon for the caſh. 'That very night, as ſhe 
ſat ſleeping in her chair, ſhe dreamt that St. An- 
thony came to her; and told her, that the man 
who was there at work before her, was he that 
had committed the robbery. . 

She inſtantly awoke, ſeized the fellow by the 
throat, and accuſed him of the theft ; the fellow 
being frightened, and not knowing how to come 
off, confeſſed his guilt, and produced the money 
which ſo delighted the good woman, that ſhe ran 
as faſt as ſhe could drive, and releaſed St. Anthony 
from priſon ; placing him on a table ſurrounded 


R by 
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by a large: number of lighted candles. When this 
was done, ſhe ſent forthwith for the prieſt, to tell 
him what had happened, and to implore his aſ- 
ſiſtance, in offering up prayers, honour, praiſe, and 
glory, to St. Anthony, for the favour he had done 
ESD ” | 

The lady who related this ſtory to me, and af- 
firmed it for truth, delivered it as an excellent proof 
of the woman's faith. Great was her faith, ſaid ſhe, 
and according to that faith, was it done unto her. 

I doubt not the truth of the matter, for it is 
well known; and great was her faith, ſay I too 
indeed ; but it was a very preſumptuous faith ; and 
as glaring a proof of popiſh folly, ſuperſtition, and 
idolatry, as I ever heard of. 
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A REMARKABLE PROVIDENCE, 


- 


RESPECTING A POOR WOMAN®. 
A REAL FACT, 


SHE was ſubje@ to a nervous diſorder, which 
had ſunk her into a deep melancholy. While ſuf- 
fering under this, ſhe one morning left her houſe 

and children, two boys, one eight and the other 
zen, who waited her return with impatience. Night 
approached, but their mother did not come home. 
Full of terror, the poor little boys went in ſearch 
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of her. Ignorant what courſe to take, they wan- 
dered till midnight about the places where ſhe 
uſed to walk, but wandered without ſucceſs. Upon 
this they agreed to return back again, but neither 
of them knew the way. 

Fatigued, alarmed, diſtreſſed, they ſat down on 
a bank to weep, when they obſerved at ſome dif- 
tance a luminous appearance, and ſuppoſing it a 
candle in ſome friendly habitation, haſtily directed 
their ſteps towards it. As they moved, the light 
moved alſo, and glided from field to field for a 
conſiderable time. At length it ſeemed fixed, and 
on their near approach vaniſhed on the fide of a 
large piece of water; on the margin of which 
they found their mother in a deſponding itate, 
from which ſhe was happily rouſed by the preſence 
and tears of her two children ; ; and returned home 
with them, to their unſpeakable joy. 


This doubtleſs was neither an ignis fatuus, nor a ere- 
ation of the imagination; but a kind interpoſition of Pro- 


vidence, for the preſervation of the widow, and her two 
ſons. | 
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HENRITTTA-. 
OR, THE 


PENITENT DAUGUTER. , 


Ah! then, ye fair, 

Pe greatly cautious of your fliding hearts; 

Dare not th' infectious ſigh, the pleaſing look, 
Downeatt and low, in meek ſubmiſſion dreſt, 
But full of guile! Let not the fervent tongue, 
Prompt to deceive, with adulation ſmooth, 
Gain on your purpos'd will. Nor in the bow'r, 
Where woodbines flaunt, and roſes ſhed a couch, 
While ev'ning draws her crimſon curtains round, 
Fruſt your ſoft moments with betraying man. 

THOMSON, 


— — 


_ HENRIETTA was the only daughter of 
reſpectable parents, though not wealthy; they 
loved her much, and her attachment and attention 
to them was the conſolation of their old age. Na- 
ture endowed her well both in body and mind, and 
her education was equal to her other accompliſh- 
ments. 5 | 

One night at a ball, as often happens on ſuch oc- 
cafions, ſhe was ſeen by a young gentleman of for- 
tune, who at firſt ſight fell violently in love with 
her. Stanley beheld her at firſt with the eye of 
ſacred love,and made her honourable propoſals. Her 
heart was as young and ſuſceptible as his, and it 
was not long before ſhe confeſſed an equal flame. 
Stanley's 
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Stanley's circumſtances being greatly ſuperior to. 
HFlenrietta's, made his offers more acceptable. 

Stanley's father, on finding out the connection 
forming by his ſon, began to interrogate him on the 
occaſion, when diſcovering the diſparity of circum- 
ſtances, he forbad his ſon's preceeding. Minds that 
have no happineſs but in hoarding, think there can 
be none without it. This mortifying diſappoint- 
ment he carefully ſecreted from his charmer. It 
was ſoon. whiſpered, notwithſtanding, among her 
connections; nor did he in the leaſt deny it, the 
moment an explanation was demanded... 

The natural conſequence of this affecting diſco- 
very was, that his viſits were prohibited, while the 
attachment of the lovers continued inviolable. In 
vain then was every method tried to alienate their 
affections. No conſiderations could mitigate their 
mutual fondneſs ; no precautions keep them aſunder. 

Henrietta's parents, naturally apprehenſive of the 
conſequence of an intrigue without the leaſt proba- 
bility of marriage, in order to prevent all further 
correſpondence with Stanley, ſent her to France, 
Where ſhe lived with a diſtant relation. for ſome. 
time. Stanley, however, ſoon found out the place 
of her retreat, nor was he long in flinging himſelf 
at her feet—he told her that he was willing to give 
her his hand, and abide by the conſequence z that 
for his own part, no ſufferings could affect him ſo 
much as her abſence ; that his father would cer- 
_ tainly diſinherit him, but that he would work, 

1 = beg, 
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beg, rob, or die for her; but that could ſhe bear 
to live with him without the formality of matri- 
mony, he would maintain her handſomely ; and as 
his father could not live long, they could then marry 
at their own convenience. 

This paſſionate declaration, ſo captivating to » fe- 


male credulity, prevailed—her virtue, which had 
been, probably, none of the ſtrongeſt, gave way; 
and in a few months they returned to London, 
perfectly in the Yon; lived together aceording to 
the faſhion, and ſet up an equipage. The friends 
of both equally abandoned them, only that Stanley's 
father, who had been a man of gallantry in his 
younger days, did not grudge the moe of a 


miſtreſs to his ſon. 
It is dul juſtice to the memory of Stanley to ob- 


ferve, that poſſeſſion did not in the leaſt abate his 


tendernefs; - and that there is no doubt but he would 
have married her according as he promiſed, as ſoon 
as he found it conſiſtent with his future proſpects. 
His preliminary conduct was criminal and romantic, 


but he had a large ſhare of reſolution. Providence, 


however, interfered to blaſt an union that originated 
in guilt ; for they had not cohabited above two or 


three years, when Stanley died of a fever. What a 
ſcene of cruelty on the one hand, 'and diſtreſs on 


the other; then enſued! Henrietta had one child 


by him, and was big with another. His unrelent- 


ing friends {tripped her of every thing, rudely 
puſhed her out-of-doors, and even ſuffered her to be 
ſued for his debts. 

Is 
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In ſuch a condition, and thus circ imHanced, ſhe: 
had not one human being with whom to conſult, or 
into whoſe boſom ſhe could depoſit her complaints. 
Modeſt women did not avoid her more ſtudiouſly 
than ſhe avoided all others; and ſince the mam of 
her heart was no more, the whole world appeared. 
to her a blank, and all her comforts ſeemed buried 
in the grave with him. To what quarter could ſhe 
then look for relief? © My dear boy (ſhe would ſay 
“to her ſon) thou art now fatherleſs and without a 
6 friend—thou haſt reaſon to blufh at the very name 
* of mother. My ſorrows will ſoon end with my 
«life, but what can deliver thee from all the wretch- 
“ edneſs which Ihaveentailedon thy head? Fondly 
and frequently did ſhe look on her babe: till the 

tear of ſorrow eaſed the pungency of her afflictions. 

A few weeks after Stanley's death ſhe was deli- 
vered of a daughter. Loſt almoſt for want of 
aſſiſtance, ſhe wrote a very penitential letter to her 
parents, ſoliciting their forgiveneſs and protection. 


| Her father, with. a generolity and compaſſion 


that do honour to humanity, inſtantly afforded. her 
all the relief and conſolation in his power. 

Two tender infants ſhared the ſympathy and af- 
fection of Henrietta's parents. The infant was 
put out to nurſe, and a retired dwelling provided 
for the mother and her ſon, where they live fecluded 
from the world. But ſay, ye tender-hearted; how 
wretched muſt her life be, with opulence exchanged 
for penury, honour for ſhame, and hope for deſpair! 

8 The 
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The friends of Stanley reprobate her and her 
children with an unfeeling antipathy. Happy if 
ſhe can find any comfort from Heaven, and her own. 
heart; for to her, life, with all its proſpects, is bar-- 
ren and unfruitful. | | | 
Surely you muſt be ſenſible that, ſhort as the 
preſent life is, felicity is greatly preferable towretch- 
edneſs. Aſk your ſenators in years and experience, 
and they will tell you how delicate and perilous 
the ſeaſon of youth is. Take care of your hearts, 
admit no gueſt there whom you do not perfectly 
know. Who can tell what miſchiefs reſult from 
raſh attachments! Above all things, preſerve your 
innocence ; it is a treaſure, in poſſeſſion of which. 
you can never be poor. Flattery tends to ſeduc- 
tion, and happineſs ſeldom ſucceeds loſt honour.. 


ON TRUE HAPPINESS, 
AN EPISTLE WRIT TEN : 
'TO A YOUNG LADY IN THE COUNTRY. 
BE LINDA to her utmoſt wiſh is bleſt— 
But ſtay, my friend, that haſty thought review; 
New wiſhes yet wilLriſe to break your reſt, 
And diſcontent: your vacant hours purſue, 


True happineſs is not the growth of earth, 

The toll is fruitleſs if you ſeek it there; 

*T is an exotic of celeſtial birth, 

And never blooms but in celeſtial air. | 
OO Sweet 
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Sweet plant of Paradiſe, its ſeeds are ſown 
In here and there a mind of heav'nly mould; 


It riſes ſlow, and buds, but ne'er is known 
To bloſſom here—the climate is too cold. 


Ah! no—Belinda, you have only found 
Some flow'r that charms your fancy, gaily dreſt 
In ſhining dyes—a native of the ground, 


And think you are of happineſs poſſeſt. a 


But mark its date !- to- morrow you may find 
The colours fade, the lovely form decay; 
And can that pleaſure ſatisfy the mind, 
: Which fades, and blooms, and withers in a day? 


O may your erring wiſhes learn to rife 
Beyond the tranſient bliſs that fancy knows 
Search not on earth, explore its native ſkies, _ 


There happineſs in full perfection grows. 


THE CHARMS OF PIETY, 
HATIL! heav'nly Piety, ſupremely fair! 
Whoſe ſmiles can calm the horrors of deſpair 

Bid in each breaſt unuſual tranſport flow, 
And wipe the tears that ſtain the cheek of woe: 
How blelt the fair who leaves each meaner ſcene, 
Like thee exalted, ſmiling, and ſerene! 
Whoſe riſing ſoul purſues a nobler flight ; 
| Whoſe boſom melts with more refin'd delight 
Whoſe thoughts, elate with tranſports all ſublime, 
Can ſoęr at once beyond the views of time: 
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Till loos'd from earth, as angels unconfin'd, 
She flies aerial on the darting wind; | 
Free as the keen-ey'd eagle, bears away, 
And mounts the regions of eternal day. 


ON THE 

DEATH OF A NEW-MARRIED LADY. 
HAIL! happy bride! for thou art truly bleft 
Three months of rapture crown'd with endleſs reſt. 
Virtue like yours was Heav'n's peculiar care; — 
You lov'd - yet taſted happineſs ſincere : 
To you the ſweets of love were only mown, 
The ſure. ſucceeding bitter dregs unknown. 
You had not yet the fatal change deplor'd, 
The tender lover for th' impetuous lord; 
Nor felt the pains that jealous fondneſs brings, 
Nor wept that coldneſs from poſſeſſion ſprings ; 
Soft were your hours, and wing” d with pleaſure flew, 
No vain repentance gave a ſigh to you 
And as ſuperior bliſs heav'n can beſtow, _ 
With fellow angels you enjoy it now, 


DAPHNIS and AMINTOR: 
| O R, | 
RURAL SIMPLICITY. 
THE ſingular happineſs and content to be 


found among the country villagers often appears 
to. be far preferable to an exalted ſtation, 


Daphnis. 


3 
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Daphnis might have been the ornament of a 


court, if ſhe had not preferred the obſcurity of a 


village. —Her ſtature was ſomewhat of the talleſt, 
yet formed with the greateſt delicacy ; the ſmiles 
of innocence irradiated her countenance, aud the 
ſymmetry of her features was only an index to the 


harmony in her ſoul. She captivated without de- 


ſign. She always reaped happineſs from commu- 
nicating it to others. Grateful to that Being 
which had laviſhed its favours upon her, ſhe made 
uſe of thoſe favours only to turn the thoughts of 
others towards him. | ” 
Anmintor was early the choice of her heart. Their 
friendſhip commenced in the liſping days of in- 
fancy, and when age had matured the bloſſoms of 


beauty and the bud of diſcretion, their friendſhip 


was exalted into love. The firſt dawning of the 
paſſion alarmed both their hearts; they looked 
upon it as a kind of ſacrilege to diſpoſe of their 
hearts without the parental ſanction; and they de- 
termined to gain that, before they would permit the 
embers of love to riſe to a flame, | 
An affection, which is thus founded, will ine- 
vitably ſecure happineſs, Heaven, which inculcates 

obedience to parents, cannot fail to reward it. 
Though fond of each other,- they avoided every 
approach to what might be incompatible with the 
moſt ſcrupulous modefty. Their love had in it 
all the fervour of affection without the leaſt mix- 
ture of vice. Such endearments as ruſtic fimpli- 
city 
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city would allow, they frequently taſted : Their 
employments were congenial with their ſouls ; their 
fleecy care was an emblem of their own inno- 
cence. 5, - 85 
On the morn which was to unite them for ever, 
they walked abroad to view the beauties of na- 
ture Amintor caught this opportunity of ſhewing 
both his attachment and his ſimplicity. 
The ſummer had enamelled the plain with 1ts 
gaudieſt flowers, which raviſh the ſight. Daphne 
admired the gay profuſion, with a heart elated 
with gratitude to the Divine Diſpoſer of all 
things —Amintor watched her eye, and finding 
how her thoughts were employed, anticipated his 
future happineſs, and poured out an ejaculation 
for the proſpect of being maſter of a fairer flower 
than any of the vegetable tribe. He quitted her 
to gather a chaplet for her head, which he placed 
thereon with heartfelt pleaſure and reſpect. This 
little embelliſhment appeared to him to heighten her 
charms—he was ſo overpowered with her beauties, 
that he forgot the reſtraint that till then he had 
preſerved, and he imprinted a kiſs upon her hand. 
Dnuſed to ſuch freedoms, Daphnis ſeemed at 
a loſs how to act; there was a ſomething within 
her that would neither ſuffer her to be angry, nor 
permip her to hazard the renewal of the freedom, 


and therefore ſhe directed her courſe to her father's 
cottage, 2 4 


"LE 
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The village maidens being in waiting, after a 
breakfaſt on the green before the cottage, they ſet 
off for the church, where Daphnis crowned the 
wiſhes of Amintor ; after which the day was con- 
cluded with the moſt engaging variety of rural 
entertainments. 

Nov ſhe is united with Amintor in 1c 
and, to them, the moſt engaging bands. They 
can look back on every interview without-a bluſh ; 
and Daphnis, from experience, can aſſert, that if 
their affection has the ſanction of parents, and 
is not ſuffered to exhauſt its flames before mar- 
riage, it will be commenſurate with their lives. 

They who would be as happy as Amintor and 
| Daphnis, muſt walk in their ſteps; and ſuffer Wiſ- 


dom and Prudence to lead them to the altar of 
Hymen. 


-COLIN AND COLINETTE, t 


A PASTORAL HISTORY. 


COLINETTE was young and handſome, ſhe 
was the daughter of a poor farmer, and heireſs only 
to the bleſſings of health and content. Colin was 
a neighbouring ſhepherd, and poſſeſſed but a 
ſcanty pittance, which he derived from attending 
his fleccy care. 


8 : It. 
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It may be ſaid of love as of ambition, both 
the one and 'the other leads to great achievements 
if they are well directed. Love is only a vice where 
the heart is corrupt; in vicious minds it is the 
principle of all diforders ; but being of a refined 
nature in generous ſouls, it prompts them to the 
moſt noble efforts. 

Colin retiring home one evening with his ſheep, 
was ſolicited by Colinette to make one in a ſmall 
party at gambols on the green, which was to be the 
_ enſuing evening, in celebration of the birth-day of 
the neighbouring ſquire. Colin joyfully accepted 
the generous invitation, and with a garland of 
roſes which he wove for Colinette, he repaired to 
her father's cottage. 

Elate with the contemplation of the rural enjoy» 
ments they were to ſhare, they haſtened to the 
green, and partook of the entertainments, which 
were furniſhed in an elegant ſimplicity. During 
the evening the *ſquire paſſed many encomiums on 
them, and at the concluſion inquired of his ſteward 

who they were, when on being informed, he 
| promiſed himſelf. to gain an acquaintance with 
them. . 

Colin was charmed with the elegance and diſin- 
tereſted ſimplicity of her manners, and in walking 
home he told his artleſs tale. Colinette anſwered 
only with a bluſh, which diffuſed itſelf over her 
countenance, and which conſiderably heightened 
| * charms. When they arrived at home, Colinette 


4 | | made 
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made her parents acquainted with the propoſal, and 
they cheerfully gave their aſſent thereto. 

As the *ſquire was walking one day through the 
meadows, abſorbed in thought, on turning round he 
was ſuddenly attracted by the agrecable appearance 
of Colin, who lay aſleep. Stopping ſhort, he ex- 
claimed, . How happy is this ruſtic! How ſound 
« does he ſleep upon the graſs, while I, laid on a 
% bed formed by the hands of luxury, have not 
% been able to cloſe my eye-lids.” This ſoli- 
loquy, accompanied with a * ſigh, awakened 

the ſhepherd. 
- 8 In you, Culinette? py faid he, rubbing his 
eyes. 

« Who is Colinette, my friend 2? ſaid the ſquire. 

« Ah! pleaſe your honour, my lord,” anſwered 
Colin, “ ſhe is a pretty girl in our village, whom 
« Iam n and ſhall be married to her to- 
% morrow.” 
„What!“ ſaid the *ſquire, © can you fleep to- 

% day, when you are to be married to-morrow ?” 
Ves, my lord,” ſaid he; © can happineſs keep 
« a perſon from ſleeping ? If you will do us the 
'* honour to come to our wedding, you will then 
« ſee that we are not always aſleep.” The ſquire 
accepted the invitation, and promiſed to be with 
them. | | | 

Colin returned in raptures to the village, and 
related the adventure to Colinette, who bluſhed on 


hearing * 
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The marriage was celebrated—Simplicity fur- 
piſhed its ornament, and mirth was the only ex- 


pence. The *ſquire kept his promiſe, was preſent 


at the wedding, made one in the dances, and has 


given them repeated proofs of the ſincerity of his 
friendſhip and eſteem. 


Feeling in virtue's cauſe proclaims a mind, 
And gives to beauty graces more refin'd ; 

O who could bear the lovelieſt form of art, 

A cherub's face with an unfeeling heart? 

"Tis there alone they find true joys appear, 

The wife, the parent, and the friend ſincere. 


. 
— 


THE FORCE OF BEAUTY. 


ENCHANTING nymph, of heavenly birth, 


Celeſtial Beauty! ſet on earth 


To ſooth our cares, our toils, our ftrife, 
And gild the gloom that ſaddens life : bs 


z 


Thine empire countleſs millions own,. 
And every clime reveres thy throne : 
Whate'er purſuits mankind engage, 


From frolic youth to ſerious age, 
To thy reſiſtleſs pow'r they bow, 
Whilſt Nature prompts the artleſs vow. 


Lur'd by the hopes thy ſmiles can give, 
For thee the wretch endures to hve. 


Entic'd 
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Entic'd by thee to happier dreams, 
Ambition drops his airy ſchemes, | 
To purchaſe thee from caverns deep, 
The miſer brings his treaſur'd heap. 
The ſage, with reaſon's boaſted arms, 
Awhile may combat Beauty's charms ; 
But ſoon a burſting ſigh will prove, 
That reaſon never conquers love. 
Yet ere I bow before thy ſhrine, 
And hail thy pow'r with rites divine, 
O, bleft enchantreſs! deign to tell 
In what confiſts thy magic ſpell. 


Is it an eye, whoſe ſparkling rays 

Eclipſe the diamond's fainter blaze ? 

A cheek, that ſhames the vernal roſe ? | 
A breaſt, that vies with mountain ſnows ? 
A mouth, that ſmiles with matchleſs grace, 
Like pearls within a ruby caſe ? | 
A ſhape like that which once was ſeen | 
On Ida, when the Cyprian queen 
Diſclos'd her charms to mortal eyes, 
Contending for the golden prize ? 

Theſe may our warmeſt paſſions fire, 
And kindle every fierce defire ; 

But love upheld by theſe alone, 

Muſt ſoon reſign his tott'ring throne, = 
And hold a poor precarious ſway, 
The ſhort-liv'd beauty of a day. 


Sx ome 
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AN ESSAY 
by: ” 
GAIETY AND MELANCHOLY. 


WHAT ſurpaſſes our defires, does not fill 
them; what fills them, does not give happineſs, 
from the want of that ſweet tranquillity which 
ſprings from the briſk and zatural flow of the ani- 
mal ſpirits. A woman for want of this tranquillity 
is not happy, nor can ſhe ſay what ſhe wants to 
render her ſo. She cannot ſay ſhe is deprived of 
health, becauſe the want of health does not ſhew 
Itſelf by the want of gaiety, withour either pain 
or poſitive evil. She does not ſuffer, but ſhe is 
not gay, becauſe her blood circulates too flowly ; 
yet not {low enough to render her ill, but only ſo 
| flow as to render her mind too gloomy, or at leaſt 
too ſerious. In a word, ſuch a woman is not ill, 
but, at the ſame time, is not well: There are 
doubtleſs other explications of this ſlate, which 
phyſicians may more eaſily give, as it is a very 
common caſe with women. 

Moſt of thoſe who complain, and are in reality 
_ unhappy, attribute their unhappineſs much more 
to the want of ſome external good, as riches, for 
example, than to their internal diſpoſitions, their 
| temper, their-manner of thinking, and their ſenſa- 
tions; 
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tions; ſo that a poet or pagan philoſopher would 
ſay, if any deity ſhould give them leave to afk 
| what would render them happy, there are none of 
them, even of the moſt melancholy turn of mind, 
who would not rather demand riches than perfe& 
health, and a cheerful flow of ſpirits. 
Moſt of the melancholy kind are inclined to believe 
that their diſpoſition proceeds more from habit of 
body, than from the privation of ſomething they 
defire to poſſeſs. They attribute their ſadneſs to 


moral rather than to phyſical cauſes. They believe 


they are filled with vexation, and not with melan- 
choly; but their melancholy alone is the cauſe of 
their vexation. Yet they will ſay, © I am natu- 
« rally melancholy. What would I give to be 
“ naturally gay, and to be as cheerful as ſuch a 
% gone?” Yet the moſt rich, and the leaſt avaricious 
of thoſe who talk in this manner, would prefer 
being richer to being leſs melancholy. 

Gaiety is a better reſource againſt poverty, than 
riches againſt melancholy. | 

All perſons are capable of being unhappy ; but 
it is not in the power of every one to be happy. 
They may be unhappy with the proper diſpoſi- 
tion for happineſs ; but though ſurrounded by every 
bleſſing, they cannot be happy without this diſpo- 
fition, which alway ſuppoſes amiable qualities that 
attract eſteem. Thus the unhappy can only be! 
pitied, while the happy are always in _ degree 

worthy of praiſe. . 
The 
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The happy are commonly perſons who have an 
amiable character; for a woman who is of a cheer- 
ful ſweet diſpoſition, and who confines her defires 
within the bounds of moderation, is ever happy. 
For though true felicity is not always the attendant 
on virtue, 1t 4s never to be found with vice. : 


= THE GOOD UNCLE: 


A PICTURE DRAWN FROM LIFE. 


AFTER having paſſed through various ſcenes 
.of life, I am at length arrived to an happy old 
age, I mean a healthy one. I have been for ſome 
8 years paſt a ſingle man, and have, alas! experi- 
enced the moſt heart-felt griefs; but time has 
ſoftened their ſeverity, and the tender remembrance 
is become rather pleaſing than painful to me. I 
enjoy the thought that each day brings me {till 
nearer to a meeting with thoſe I have loved and 
loſt. One tender object engroſſes all my at- 
tention—an orphan. men a dying 
ſiſter to my care. 
For her I feel all the an of a. 83 and, 
For her ſake, wiſh to live till I can ſecure to her 
the protection of ſome worthy man, who may de- 
ſerve to call ſo bright a jewel his. I give you leave 


to 
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to make allowances for an old man's fondneſs, but I 
think her «© the faireſt pattern of excelling nature.“ 
Her age is juſt ſixteen ; her birth and fortune entitle 
her to make ſome figure in what is called the po- 
lite world, and I would by no means exclude her 
from it; but how ſhall I guard her young heart from 
being infected with the follies ſhe muſt meet with 
there? Have I not reaſon to apprehend, that the 
leſſons ſuch numbers will be endeavouring to teach 
her in this ſchool of vanity, will make deeper im- 
preſſions than any thing I can ſay? To attempt de- 
fending her againſt them is all I can do. 

To this endeavour I make her pride my aſſo- 
ciate. I ſtrive to raiſe her in her own opinion; 
to convince her that ſhe was born for nobler pur- 
| Poſes than, like the gay inſe& of a day, to flut- 
ter for a while and die. I tell her, admiration can- 
not long be her's; a few years muſt put an end to 
it, ſhould no mercileſs diſtemper, by removing the 
cauſe, deprive her of it ſooner. But efleem, far 
preferable to admiration, ſhe may, if ſhe pleaſes, 
| ſecure to herſelf, to her lateſt moments. I do not 

attempt to depreciate the charms of her perſon, I 

acknowledge them to be ſuperior to thoſe of the 

_ generality of women ; but I recommend it to her, 
to conſider this advantage as a farther call upon her 
gratitude to Providence, from whom 15 has re- 
ceived it. | 

When her glaſs 3 to her the faithful re- 
preſentation of her obligations to nature, I adviſe 


ber 
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her to be careful that the jewel within may be 
worthy of ſo rich a caſket; and intreat her to be 
watchful that no internal deformity may diſgrace 
the elegance and beauty of her outward appearance. 
That the regularity of her words and actions 
may correſpond with that of her features, I beg 
her to be perſuaded that no rouge is to be pur- 
chaſed, that can animate her face equal to the "— | 
of i innocence and conſcious virtue. 

J am very ſenſible all the inſtructions 10 can give 


. ' hep, fall infinitely ſhort of thoſe ſhe would have 


received from her dear and worthy parents, had 
they been longer continued to her. Her mother 
would have held forth her.indulgent hand to guide 
her through thoſe paths herſelf had trod with ſo 
much honour; ſhe would have prevented her 
miſtaking 'thorns for flowers, like too many of her 
unthinking ſex, who have gathered. them as ſuch, 
and placed them in their boſoms, without diſco- 
- vering the fatal error till wounded by them. 

My principal aim in her education, is to make 
her a converſable companion for a man of ſenſe; or, 
in other words, a prudent wife, a careful mother, 

and a m—_ n 


r 
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| A 
MINISTER'S ADVICE 


TO A, 


YOUNG LA D Y; 
AN EXTRACT» 


THY winning grace will loſe its power to charm, 
Thy ſmile to vanquiſh, and thy breaſt to warm: 
The reign of beauty, like the blooming flow” ry 
Is but the pride and pageant of an hour; | 
To-day its ſweets perfume the ambient air, 
'To-morrow ſees it ſhrunk, nor longer fair; 

Such the extent of all external ſway 3 

At beſt, the glory of a ſhort-liv'd day; 2 : 

Then let the mind your nobleſt care engage; ; 

Its beauties laſt beyond the flight of age: 

T is mental charms protract each dying grace, 

And renovate the bloom that deck's the beau · 
teous face. | 


Let ev'ry virtue reign within thy breaſt, 

That Heav'n approves, or makes its owner bleſt; 
To candour, truth, and charity divine, 
The modeſt, decent, lovely virtues join; 
Let wit, well temper'd, meet with ſenſe refin'd, 
And ev'ry thought expreſs the poliſh'd mind: 
A mind above the meanneſs of deceit; 

Of honour pure —in conſcious virtue great; 
In ev'ry change that keeps one ſteady aim, 
And feels that joy and virtue are the ſame. 
| And 
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And O! let prudence o'er each thought preſide, 
Direct in public, and in private guide; 

Teach thee the ſnares of artifice to ſhun, 

And know, not feel, how others were undone : 
Teach thee to tell the flatt'rer from the friend, 
And thoſe who love, from thoſe who but 3 *. 


Ah! ne'er let flatt'ry tempt you to believe; 1 
For man is falſe, and flatters to deceive; ; : 
Adores thoſe charms his falſehood would diſdain, 
And laughs at confidence he ftrives to gain. | 
And if delight your boſom e'er would taſte, 

O ſhun the vicious, dread the faithleſs breaſt ! 
Infection breathes, where'er they take their way, 
And weeping innocence becomes a prey : 

The ſlighteſt blaſts, a female's bliſs deſtroy, 
And taint the ſource of all her ſweeteſt joy ; 

Kill ev'ry bloſſom, over-run each flow'r, 

And wreſt from beauty all its charming pow'r. 
The dying bud may burſt to life again, 40 

And herbs o'erſpread the ſnow- inveſted plain; 
Green leaves may clothe the wint'ry widow'd trees, 
And where froſt nipt, may fan the weſtern breeze: 
« But beauteous woman no redemption knows, 


The wounds of honour, time can never cloſe ;'? 
Fer virtue ſunk, to light can never riſe, 


Nor luſtre beam from once guilt-clouded eyes. 


\, * Ladies can never too cautiouſly ſhun hypocrites in 
love, as the bane of female innocence and virtue, 


. Fix'd 
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Fix d be thy mind, thoſe pleaſures to purſue, 
That reaſon points as permanent and true; 

Think not that bliſs can mingle with a throng, 
WhuV'd by a tide of idle forms along : | 
Think not that Pleaſure lives with Pomp and State 
Or ſoothes the boſoms of the rich and great; 
Think not to meet her at the ball, or play, 

Where flirt the frolicſome, and haunt the gay; 
Think not ſhe flutters on the public walk, 

Or prompts the tongue that pours unmeaning talk; 
Or loves the breath of compliment to feel, 


$82 
Or n on crowns her Si ſeal. 

"©. Ys Pleasure, * more modeſt kind, 
Springs from the heart, and lives within the mind 
From noiſy mirth, and grandeur's route ſhe flies, 
And in domeſtic duties wholly lies. 

As fades the flow'r, that's rear'd with, tender care, 
When left expos'd, to ſtorms and chilling air; 

So fades the fair, in reaſon's ſober exe, 

That braves the crowd, nor heeds the danger nigh; 
Who giddy roves, with Folly's motley queen, 

Nor loves the tranſports of a life ſerene, 

Be thine the friendſhip of a choſen | ferw, 

To ev'ry virtue uniformly 8 | 

Be thine, the converſe of ſome kindred mind, 
Candid, to all, but not to errors blind; 

Prudent to check or warn cogent youth, 


And guide thy, Acpy in innocence and truth. 
'T 


e 
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Thoſe who regard, will fulſome-language wave-; 

And, in the friend fincere, forget the ſlave; 

Will make, like me, your happineſs its care, 
Nor wink ; at ſpecks, that render you leſs fair. 


From books, too, d. much beit and delight, 
At early morning, and at lateſt night; 
But far, O far! from thy chaſte eyes remove 
The bloated page, that paints licentious love; 
That wakes the paſſions, but not mends the heart, 

And only leads to infamy and art! | 
Let Addiſon's and Johnſon's moral page, 
And Hawkeſworth's pleaing 8085 oy, hours en- 
| gage. 
From Milton, feel the warm poetic fire, 
Whom all the nymphs of Helicon inſpire. 

With Thomſon, round the varied Seaſons rove 
His chaſte ideas ev'ry heart improve. 

Let tuneful Pope inſtruct you how to ſing, 
To frame the lay, and raiſe the trembling wing. 


Such be thy joys; and thro” this varied life, 
Whether a maid, a mother, or a wife; 
May fair content for ever fill thy breaſt, 
And not an anxious care diſturb thy reſt; 
May love, the pureſt paſſion of the ſkies, 
Play round thy heart, and ſparkle in thine eyes! 
May all thy worth be virtue's ſweet reward, 
4 goodneſs only claim thy juſt regard. 


_PIC- 
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PICTURES oy Tut TIMES. 
{From Mrs. Cuaronz's Miſcellanies.] 
A MODERN FINE LADY. 

IF a modern Lady of Faſhion was to be called 
to account for the diſpoſition. of her time, I ima- 
gine her defence would run in this ſtyle: “ T 
« can't, you know, be out of the world, ner aR 

« differently from every body in it. The hours 
« are every-where late—conſequently I riſe late. 
« T have ſcarce breakfaſted before morning viſits 
© hegin—or *tis time to go to an auction, or a 
% concert—or. to take a little (exerciſe for my 
„% health. Dreſſing my hair is a long operation 
© but one can't appear with a head unlike every 
« body elſe. One muſt ſometimes go to a play, or 
« an opera; though I own it hurries/one to death. 
Then what with neceſſary vifits—the perpetual 
« engagements to card-parties at private houſes, 
© and attendance on the public aſſemblies, to 
« which all people of faſhion ſubſcribe, the even- 
« ings you ſee are fully diſpoſed of. What time 
then can I poſſibly have for what you call do- 
i meſtic duties?—You talk of the offices and en- 
« joyments of friendſhip—Alas! I have no hours 
4 left for friends! I muſt ſee them in a crowd, or 
% not at all. | | 
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« As to cultivating the friendſhip of my huf- 
5 band, we are very civil when we meet; but 
« we are both too much engaged to ſpend 


„ much time with each other. With regard to 


„my daughters, I have given them a French go- 
e yerneſs, and proper maſters—I can do no more 
e for them. You tell me, I ſhould inſtruct my 
« ſervants—but I have not time to inform my/el/, 
„% much leſs can I undertake any thing of that 


+: ſort for them, or even be able to gueſs what they 


« do with themſelves the greateſt part of the 
« twenty-four hours. I go to church, if poſſible, 
* once on a Sunday, and then ſome of my ſervants 
« attend me; and if they will not mind what the 
e preacher ſays, how can J help it The manage- 
ac ment of our fortune, as far as I am concerned, I 


% mußt Ieave to the ſteward and houſekeeper; for I 


c find I can barely ſnatch a quarter of an hour juft 
eto look over the bill of fare when I am to have 
* company, that they may not ſend up 6d man 
« frightful or old-faſhionede. 

As to the Chriſtian 5 of io "Y offure 
&« you Fam hot ill-natured ; and (conſidering that 


e the great expence of being always dreſſed for 


« company, with loſſes at cards, - ſubſcriptions, 
and public ſpectacles, leave me very little to diſ- 
5 pole of) Lam ready enough to give my money 
«when I meet with a miſerable object. You ſay, 
1 ſhould. inquire out ſuch, inform myſelf tho- 
6c roughly of their caſes, make an acquaintance 
| | „„ with 
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« with the poor of my neighbourhood in the 
„ country, and plan out the beſt methods of re- 
« leving the unfortunate, and aſſiſting the induſ- 


* trious. But this ſuppoſes much more time, 


% and much more money, than I have to beſtow. 
© I have had hopes indeed that my ſummers 
% would have afforded me more. leiſure; but we 
« ſtay pretty late in town; then we generally 
© paſs ſeveral weeks at one or other of the water- 
et ing places, where every moment is ſpent in 


public; and, for the few. months in which we 


< refide at our own feat, our houſe is always full, 


© with a ſucceſſion of company, to whoſe amuſe- 
ment one is obhged to dedicate every hour of ö 


« the day.“ 80 much for faſhionable folly ! 


PATTERNS ror Taz GREAT, | 
= OF BOTH SEXES. 


SIR Charles and Lady Worthy are neither 


gloomy aſcetics nor frantic enthuſiaſts. They 


married from affection founded on long acquaint- 
ance and perfect eſteem. They therefore enjoy 
the beſt pleaſures of the heart in the higheſt 


degree. T hey concur in a rational ſcheme of 
life, which, whilſt it makes them always cheerful 


and happy, renders them the friends of human- 
kind, and the bleſſing of all around them. They do 
8 not 
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not deſert their ſtation in the world, nor deny 
theniſelves the proper and moderate uſe of their 
large fortune; though that portion of it Which is 
appropriated to the uſe of others, is that from 
which they derive their higheſt gratifications. 
They ſpend four or five months of every year 
in London, where they keep up an intercourſe 
of hoſpitality and civility with many of the moſt 
reſpectable perſons of their own, or of higher 
ank; but haveendeavoured rather at a ſele& than 
a numerous acquaintance z and as they never play 
at cards, this endeavour has the more eaſily ſuc- 
ceeded. Three days in a week, from the hour of 
dinner, are given up to this intercourſe with what 


may be called he world. Three more are ſpent 


in a family way, with a few intimate friends, whoſe 


taſtes are conformable- to their own, and with whom 


the book and working table, or ſometimes muſic, 
ſupply the intervals of uſeful and agreeable con- 


 #erſation. In theſe parties their children are al- 


ways preſent, and partake of the improvement 
that ariſes from ſuch ſociety, or from the well 
choſen pieces which are read aloud. The ſeventh _ 
day is always ſpent at home, after the due attend- 
ance on public worſhip ; and is peculiarly appro- 
priated to the religious inſtruction of their children 
and ſervants, or to other works of charity. | . 
As they keep regular hours, and riſe early, 


and as Lady Worthy never pays or admits morning 


viſits, they have ſeven or * hours every day, 
5 8 free 
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ive From All Interruption * from the world, in which 
the cultivation of their on minds, and thofe of 
their” children, the due attentibt to health, to 
economy, and to the Poor, are carried 61 i in bored 
moſt regular manr er. 

Thus, even in London, they eöntrtes flu: 
the appearance of quarrelling with the world, or 
of ſhutting themſelves up from it, to paſs the 
greateſt part of their time in a reaſonable and uſe- 
ful, as well as an agreeable manner. The reſt of 
the year they ſpend at their family ſeat in the 
country, Where the happy effects of their example, 
and of their aſſiduous attention to the good of all 
around thein, are ſtill more obfervable than in 
town. Their neighbours, their tenants, and tie 
poor; for many miles about them, find in them 4 
ſure reſource and comfort in balamity, and à ready 
aſſiſtance to every ſcheme of honeſt itidultry: 
The young are inſtructed at their expence, and 
under their direction, and rendered uſeful at the 
cirlieft period poſſible; the aged ind the ſick have 
every comfort adminiſtered that their Rate fe- 
. quires 3 the idle and diffslate are kept in awe by 
vigilant inſpection; the quarrelſome are brought, 
by a ſenſe of their own intereſt; to live more quietly 
with their family and neighbours; and amicably to 
refer their diſputes to Sir Charles's deciſion: 

This amiable pair are not leſs highly prized by 
the genteel families of their neighbourhood; who 
are ſure of finding in their houſe the moſt polite 
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and cheerful hoſpitality; and in them a fund of 
good ſenſe and good humour, with a conſtant diſ- 
poſition to promote every innocent pleaſure. They 


are particularly the delight of all the young people, 


who conſider them as their patrons and their ora- 
cles, to, whom they* always apply for advice and 
aſſiſtance in any kind of diſtreſs, or in any ſcheme 
of amuſement. .- 5 

Sir Charles and Lady Worthy are feldom at 
ſome friends in the houſe with them during their 
ſtav in the country; but, as their methods are 
known, they are never broken in upon by their 
gueſts, who do not expect to ſee them till dinner- 


time, except at the hour of prayer and of break - 


faſt. In their private walks or rides, they uſually 
viſit the cottages of the labouring poor, with all of 
whom they are perſogally acquainted; and by the. 


ſweetneſs and friendlineſs of their manner, as well 


as by their benefioent actions, they ſo entirely 
poſſeſs the hearts of theſe people, that they are 
made the confidants of all their family grievances, 
and the caſuiſts to; ſettle all their ſcruples of con- 


' ſcience or difficulties i in conduct. By this method 


of oonverſing freely with them, they. find out their 
different characters and capacities, and often diſ- 
cover and apply to their own benefit, as well as 
that of the perſon they diſtinguiſh, talents which 
would otherwiſe have been. for ever: loſt. to the 
Public. May every noble pair go, and do likewiſe. | 


THE 
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IN early Org ere tholghtful Cire 
My brow had furrow'd'c o'er, | 

I revel'd with the young and fair, 
That beauty's a a wore, | 


U 
4 


At length U voy wa of wand'rivg tir's, 
At Hymen' 8 ſhrine to bend; 5 

Could I but 65a; by 1004 altea. | 
A prudent wife and friend. 


On Phobe fiſt | my 1505 1 aſt; 
The maid was fair and) young: 

I knew her'y witty, thought her chalte, 
But Phœbe—had a tongue. © 12 


7 


3 EIT ene 


Florella next put in her claim, 
Florella young and gay 
And had ſhe fix'd a conſtant aim, 
Had ſtol'n my heart away: 
But ſhe was lighter than the down 
That fails upon the ar- - 
The fickle toaſt of half the town . . 
Could not my heart enſuare. 
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N ſhe is the guide and the miſtreſs of human life. 
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Then Hymen I began to flight: 
When, on a deſtin'd hour, 
The bright Amanda met my ſight; 
I figh'd, and own 'd her pow'r. 


No ſtudy'd words, deluſive ſmiles, 
She us'd ; but, void of art, 

Scorning the boaſt of ſubtle wiles, 
She triumph, 00 er my 1 


She triumphs Rill; ; no aid ſhe takes 
Of feature, ſhape, or air: 


In forms like her's, *tis virtue makes 
The faireſt of the fair. 


Now, of each wanton breath the ſport, 
My bark is toſt no more 

With her I've made the happy port, 
And all my cares are o'er. 


* - * 
» * * 


MAXIMS AND | REFLECTIONS 


! 


yOR THE | 
REGULATION OF FEMALE Lie. 
AN I MITATION. 


HEA R FAY words of Prudence, Rive; ear unto 
her counſels, and ftore them in your heart; her 
maxims are univerſal, and all the virtues lean upon 


As 
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As a veil addeth to beauty, ſo are the virtues of 
woman ſet off by the 1555 which her modeſty 
calls upon them. Tm 
| Defer not till the evening Wer che aan 
may accompliſh. : 
When virtue and modeſty enli küren the charms, 
the luſtre of a beautiful woman is brighter than the 
ſtars of heaven; and the influence ad her "mn 
ſuperior to alls. | 
© The kiſſes of her MEN are Medes than honey, 
the perfumes of Arabia breathe from her lips. 
Remember, 0 daughter, in the ſpring of thy 
youth, when the eyes of men gaze on thee with 
delight, and nature whiſpers i in thine ear the mean- 
ing of their looks ; hear with caution theirſeducing 
words, guard well thy heard, nor n to / their 
ſoft perſuaſions. x Ra 
Remember, that thou art man? s reaſonable 
companion, not the ſlave of his paſſion; the end 
of thy being is not merely to gratify his looſe de- 
fires, but to aſſiſt him in the toils of life, to ſooth 
him with thy tenderneſs, and recompenſe his Care 
with ſoft endearments. | 


ln ſimple manners all the ſecret ER 1161303 
Be meek/an&'virtuous; you'll be bleſt and wiſes 
Vain ſhew and noiſe intoxicate the e 
Ziegin with giddineſs, and end with pain. 
Affect not empty fame, and idle praiſe, 
5 Which dazzles, Rey. and ſoon es. Bd 
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Who, in hs, that N neth erte of man to 
lat Jr 351d 433435 2 


| Lo! bor the with in a frectncls; 


with innocence in A. mind, and modeſty on her 
cheek. 

+" Deveney de fn; her, f . mildn 2 and Lea 

govern all her anſwers, . | 

- Submiſſion and. 388 are che irg of her 
Leaded, and peace and happineſs her ſure reward. 
The tongue of the licentious is dumb i in her 
preſence, the awe of her virtue keepeth t them ſilent, 


x Happy the man that makes her his wife; 5 happy 


1. — % Li * 


the child that ſhall call her mother. : 
Ihe care of. her family i is her whole deli ght; to 
that ſhe anplietb, her ſudy; j; and elegance with 
frugality is ſeen daily i in her manſion. | | 
The prudent management of her houſehold i is an 
honour to her huſband ; and he beareth ber praiſe 
ith, ſecret delight, | 
She traineth her children to wiſdom, ſhe abba th 
their manners | from the example of her goodneſs.” 
The troubles of her huſband | are alleviated by 
has counſels. aud Gweetened by her endearment ; "SB 
he putteth his heart in her bolom, my receiveth 
comfort. * 254] 35977 H iis avon * 
Treaſure up thele ts ye e in your 
minds; let them be ſealed upon your hearts. 
Would ou form habits of ſobriety, a ſpirit 


of ſedateneſs, no. ways inconſiſtent with innocent 


A Tis 102 C4 BK 81. #97, tne td 


mirth? you m frequently reſort to the company | 
Wi: To of 
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of the ſober and ſedate. But will- not theſe be 
found chiefly among ſuch as are farther advanced 
in years than yourſelves? Should not you be am- 
bitious of profiting by their experience and know- 
ledge? And will not a reſpe& for ſuperior age, 
when poſſeſſed of ſuperior diſcretion, often prove a 


| ſeaſonable reſtraint on the wildneſs of more youth- 


ful ſallies? „He that walketh with wiſe men ſhall 


Ls 


be wiſe,” ſaid the wiſeſt of mortals. Is not this 


maxim equally applicable to women? G. W. 
> | 
TIM: © 
WISE MAN's DIRECTIONS 


FOR 


CHUSING A WIFE*. 
WHENE' ER; my friend, you chance to find | 


A female who attracts your mind, 
| Your choice a while ſuſpend ; 
Examine nicely firſt her heart, , | 
"I incorrupt, if free from art ; 
To that, be ſure, attend: 


For beauty ſoon familiar grows, : 


Or fades, as hourly fades the roſe, 


Frail tenant of decay! 
But virtue, life's extremeſt length, | 
Improving, ſhines, and grows in ſtrength, 
With each e er day. 


In theſe lines, ladies may learn what accompliſhments 
conſtitute good wives, and make the married ſtate happy. 


„ 1 | | * | 
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This i 18 the beauty 3 your care, .. -... 
And not the cheek, the lip, the hair, 
5 The eye, the teeth, the mien; 
If no deformity diſgrace, 
You'll ſoon think that a lovely face, 
Wherein good-nature's ſeen. 


Be then the purpoſe of her heart 3 7 
(Whom of yourſelf you'd make a ey 
Confirm'd and well inform'd; 
In all things moral and divine; 
The virtues more attractive ſhine, 
By true devotion warm'd. 


Thoſe virtues ſtill have leaſt allay, 
And beſt will bear a ſtrict aſſay, 

That on religion grow: 
Others to fear, or intereſt, yield, 
Or ſhrink, or meanly quit the field, 
| When ſtorms of paſſion blow. 
Let no vain ſuperſtitious fears 
Create imaginary cares | 

For thoſe, who mean the beſt, 
Who ve only honeſt ends in view, 
Will carefully thoſe ends purſue, - 

And leave to Heaven the . > 


If gratitude her boſom ſwell; 


If 1225 kind * pity dwell, 5 
5 „ Meekneſs, 8 
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Meekneſs, and manly ſenſe ; 
If no defire for dreſs, ' or play, 


Can lead her ſteady heart away, 
Fear not her innocence. 


Fair virtue, honour, candour, truth, * 

Alone maintain the charms of youth 
"Through every ſtage of life: 

Theſe with new luſtre ever glow, 

And, every day, new charms beſtow 


Upon the friend—the Wire. 


THOUGHTS ON POLITENESS. 


A8 a precious ſtone, when unpoliſhed, appears. 
rough, ſo beauty without good breeding is awk- 
ward and unpleaſing. Nature, indeed, is at all 
times the ſame, but it does not diſcover its perfec- 
tions till refined and improved by art. A genteel 
behav:our, though it cannot alter the ſhape and 
complexion of a fine woman, is, however, neceſſary 
to make her agreeable. Virtue, modeſty, good 
ſenſe, and good nature, will not make ter com- 
pletely attractive without it. It is not ſufficient 
that a woman has good features, and a beautiful 
perſon, unleſs ſhe knows how to ſet off her charms 
to the beſt advantage; nor will the fineſt accom- 
W make her irreſiſtibly alluring, if they are 

U 2 not 
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=. | not properly improved by a good education, nd 
= embelliſhed by a PR behaviour. | 


ON A LIBRARY IN A SUMMER-HOUSE. 


HERE may the grave, the buſy, and the gay, 
Amuſe and yet improve the fleeting day, 
Review in ancient and in modern times, 
The patriot's proweſs and the tyrant's crimes; 
Contemplate Nature as the ſeaſons roll, 
And trace her beauties from each diſtant pole: 
While the ſhrill Tark at morn and evening e 
Gathers ſweet odours from the vernal flow'rs, 
Then ſwiftly ſoaring tow'rds the azure ſky, 
The heart enraptures, and enchants the eye: 
May thoſe whoe'er this fertile ſpot ſhall fee, 
E * S * comes ous thee, 


THE ROSE, 
ADDRESSED TO A YOUNG LADY 


8 EE, on that rifing thorny buſh,” 
I be beauteous, fragrant half-blown roſe 
Which op'ning now begins to bluſh, 
And rip'ning beauties does diſcloſe, | 
| | 1 pluck'd 
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I pluck'd one in its radiant bloom, 
To deck the boſom of my fair; 

Whoſe breath exhales its ſweet perfume, 
And ſpreads the flavour thro' the air. 


But, ſee! an emblem of mankind, | _ 
Whom time and death reduce to N 

And you, my fair, will quickly find. 
Vour ſweets, like theſe, will fly away. | 


| Yet theſe, tho? wither'd ſoon and dead, 
A pleafing ſweet do ſtill ine 1 
Fit to perfume your downy bed, 
Altho' they never bloom again. 


Then ob; that virtue 4 paths you erhcs, 
In theſe you will a pleaſure find; 

And when that you have run your race, 

. You'll leave a laſting ſweet behind. 


4 * 
* 


ä TE ON Tre 
DEATH OF. AN UNF ORTUNATE BROTHER, 
| " BE. LADY. 5 py 


0 H Thou! whoſe vent rous muſe Sey bright, 
Above heaven's concave wings her daring 3 
Spirit of Milton! once again deſcend, 
And to. my feeble muſe thy ſuccour lend. 

Teach me, like thee, to mourn the hapleſs fate 

| Of 2 lov'd Lycidas—like thee relate id bs 
: 4 55 A tale” 
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| A tale ſo piteous, and ſo like thy on, 

That thou again, recalling years long flo wn, 
Shall o'er thy Lycid's tomb thy grief renew, 

And think the tears that fall are friendſhip's due. 


He too, like thee, could pour ſuch melting ſtrains, 
As well might pleaſe the natives of the plains : 
Still in the liſtening ear the ſounds would ſtrays 
Sweeter than oaten pipe, or Doric lay. 
But when to loftier themes his ſoul aſpir'd, 
When heaven-born genius all his boſom fir d, 
Where'er in notes ſublime his voice he rais d 
To ſing the wonders of the God he prais'd, 
The harmony divine trill'd thro? the breaſt, 
And every brighten'd eye his power confeſs d. 
In manners gentle, in affections warm, 
Skill'd in each art, each power the ſoul to charm, 
With native honours hleſs'd, and genuine truth, 
Ihbe fire of genius, and the glow of youth, 
Js e fell !—the parting waves clos'd o'er his head; 
And murmur d, as they clos' d, for dong dead. 


Ah! a bdov'd ! . mall 1 Rast the kde, 
Which rends the parent's heart, and mocks relief, 
Thy ſiſter's deep diſtreſs, and that ſtill woe 
Which fond remembrance long muſt cauſe to flow? 
Vain, vain attempt! unequal flows the verſe, 

Which real forrow tempts me to rehearſe.  _ 
Vet will J cheriſh ſtill the pleaſing pain, * 
And bring thee, in idea, back again; 
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Recalling every ſong and note of thine, 

Each ſocial ſtrain which thou wert wont to join: 
Till warm imagination ſees thee near, 

And more than mortal muſic ſtrikes my ear. 


Ah, gentle ſpirit ! how wilt thou forgive 
This weakneſs, that would wiſh thee ſtill to live? 
Again to tempt the ſhaft which envy throws 
At every heart where worth and genius glows! 
Then ceaſe complaint, and ceaſe this mouruful lay, 
The fainteſt ſorrow which my love can pay. 


Farewell, my lov'd, loſt Lycidas, farewell! 
Still in thy Sifter's mem'ry ſhalt thou dwell; - 
. And when again thy own ſweet notes I Hing, 
Hover around me on cherubic wing; 

And waft the ſound to angels liſtening near, 

For ſtrains like thine, angels ſhall love to hear: 
Shall hear, and to their harps attune thy lays, 
And join with thee to ſing their Maker's praiſe. 


AN ADDRESS TO HAPPINESS. _ 


| _ BY A LADY. | 


O Hareiness! by all adndir'd, purſu d, 
How oft defin'd, how ſeldom underſtood! 
Thy charms, alluring, in fair proſpect riſe; 
They court our eager arms and longing eyes 


4, 


. 
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Then why this active pow r, this quenchleſs flame, 
By Heav'n implanted in the human frame ? 
The great Creator, juſt, and good, and wiſe, 


Ik thou art but a dream, an empty name, | 


The wants of all his creatures well ſupplies. | 


And doom'd to ceaſeleſs unavailing pain, 
: Muſt all his ardent wiſhes riſe in vain? 


Shall man, alone, unſatisfy'd remain? —- ] 


No, on & is ES bliſs for man deſign” d, 
A happineſs of an immortal kind. 
Earth never can beſtow the ſov'reign good; 
The facred word, unerring, points the road, il 
To happineſs, to glory, and to Gov. | 
But*fooliſh mortals oft miſtake the way, 
In ſearch of bliſs on earth, we anxious ſtray, [ 
And take a meteor for the lamp of day. 
Phantoms of pleaſure riſe; and ſmiling fair, 
They tempt our feet thro? labyrinths of care, 5 
7 catching at theiprize we only graſp the air. 


Almighty goodnefs! call our hearts and ayes. 


From theſe deluding, tempting vanities, 
And upward bid our ardent wiſhes riſe. 
O O bid each fatal, fair illuſion flee, 


And let us ſeek for bliſs, alone, in thee, 


E. 


PHI- 
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PHILANDER Axp ELOISA; 
| AN INTERESTING TALE, 


FounDED ON FACTS. 


ELOISA was a woman of wit and beauty, 
but of an ambitious turn of mind,—In her twen- 
tieth year ſhe married Philander, a perſon about 
the ſame age, and of an exceedingly agreeable 
diſpoſition, No couple ever lived happier than 
Philander and Eloiſa ; their time paſſed in tran- 

quillity and peace; their felicity was mutual, and 
Providence quickly bleſſed them with a ſon—ſweet 
as the bloom of ſpring. 

Philander now thought himſelf Joubly _ 3 
but, alas! how evaneſcent are all ſublunary joys! 
In about fix months time he was parted from his 
dear Eloiſa, through the failure of one of the fa- 
mily. Reduced to the loweſt ebb of poverty, he 
retired to London, where, being & perſon of ſome 
learning, he ſoon got employment for his pen, 
Eloiſa, in the mean time, with a deal of per- 

ſuaſion, got his conſent, though with great re- 
'  luQtance, to put the child to board, and to let 
her go in the capacity of nurſery- maid to a lady in 
town. Her beauty, and her imprudently paſſing 
for a ſingle woman, gained her many admirers. 
The flattery of coxcombs pleaſed her car, and in 
” ſhort time alienated. her affections, i in a great. 

| 2 | meaſures. 
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meaſure, from her huſband. Philander,- who ſel- 
dom could have acceſs to her, ; ſoon diſcovered a 
coldnefs and reſerve in her dender which pierced 
his heart. | | 

„ I do not deſerve. this treatment, my dear 
« Eloiſa, ſaid Philander, one evening. It is 
« but ſeldom I can fee you, and then you hurry 
«© me away unhappy. Let us by all means live 
together. We can live frugally, and I doubt 
« not but Providence will aſſiſt our honeſt endea- 
« yours.” This propoſal was rejected. 

If we live together,” replied Eloiſa, our 
ec Gag will increaſe, and we ſhall always be poor. 
* No, Philander, we are now hoth getting money, 
* and indeed I cannot think of coming to you 


«till we are enabled to Roe as before“. 


In fine, that ſhe might not be troubled with 
his importunities, ſhe retired from her place, _ 
1 it a ſecret where ſhe reſided. 

© Philander, almoſt diſtracted with this piece of 
cruelty and ingratitude, for fome time took to the 
bottle.— He drank, to forget his Py; and re- 
member his miſery no more. | 

This way of life, however, did not agree with 


the diſpoſition of Philander. His conſcience told 
him he was doing wrong.—““ What have I been 
' & doing d' ſaid he to himſelf one morning, as he 
lay on his bed. I am ruining myſelf ſoul and 


ee body—for what — for a woman who certainly 


has no regard for me. Let heaven revenge my 
_ "4 Bs Fe . 6c wrongs z 
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2 wrongs 3 351 mit continue this way of. life no 
„longer. He from that time refrained exceſſes; 
and Providence, who ever looks with compaſſion on 


virtue ſtruggling with diſtreſs, proſpered all his un- 


dertakings. He ſoon retrieved his affairs, and lived | 


much happier than before. 


We mult now return to Eloiſa, wha had for near 


four years acted the coquette, and had hitherto, it 
muſt be owned, kept her chaſtity inviolate; but 
now the time was come, when ſhe was going to 
ſwift deſtruction, had not Providence interpoſed. 
Chaſtity is a precious jewel, but ſoon loſt. We 
& carry this rich treaſure,” as the apoſtle ſays, * in 
« earthen veſſels; and we carry it on ſlippery 
« ground.” It is like a fine mirror, beautiful 
to behold, but ſullied witht he leaſt breath. 
None can OTE iy they will go ſo . and no 
farther“ . 

This w was the caſe with; Rios. She had ſo far 
forgot her huſband, and child, as to agree to elope 


with a gentleman, who, taking her for a ſingle 
woman, had for, ſome time paid. his addreſſes to 


her. But the night before this iniquitous ſcheme 
was to be put in practice, ſhe was ſeized with a 
violent fever. Conſcience, that awful judge within 
our breaſt, which had long been torpid, now be- 

Alt is impoſſible to tell how far perſons who voluntarily 
run into the paths of vice, may go; the devil and their 
own corrupt paſſions may urge them on to the very brink 
of ruin and deſpair, | | „ 


gan 
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gan to upbraid her with eruelty and ingratitude to 


the tendereſt of huſbands. The crime, which ſhe 


. was about to perpetrate, appeared in all the hor- 


rors guilt could paint it.— The anxiety of her mind 


was viſible to all preſent; but none knew the cauſe 


till ſhe became delirious, when the terrors of guilt 
diſeovered all. ED 


„ Hark ! what voice is that !”” cried ws ſtart- 
ing from her pillow, with diſtraction in her face.— 
©« Tt is my huſband calls! Poor injured man Oo 


< hide me from his preſence.”* 


«O Mrs. Goodwill!“ ſaid ſhe, when ſhe came 
to her ſenſes next morning, © what ſhall IJ do? 1 


*ſhall certainly die, * what * become of me 
I know not.“ 


The good nurſe deſired her to be comforted. 

« Be comforted! replied ſne; from whence 
« can ſuch a wretch as I expe& comfort, who 
4 have baſely abandoned, and I know not hut have 
4 been the death of a hufband, whoſe only fault 
« was loving me too well My poor child too! 


* who knows what is become of him ?—Perhaps 


«at this inſtant he is weeping with hanger, and 
oc complaining of my cruelty and ingratitude, to 
«the God of heaven.—O that I could but ſee 
my huſband!—Tt would be a great alleyiation to 
my miſery.— But that is impoſlible—nor do I 
« Qeſerve fo much mercy. How often have 1 
«forced him from me, when his heart was almoſt. 
« burſting with anguiſh through my cruelty !”? 

ey | . The 


ot 
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The family, alarmed at her fituation, inſerted 
an advertiſement in the papers, which hapnily came 
to her huſband's peruſal, who immediately- took 
horſe, and arrived at the houſe the ſame evening. 

When he entered the room, ſhe was in a doze. 5 

« KEloiſa, ſaid he, ſtroking her cheek, “do you 
© not know me?” She looked up, claſped her 
arms-round his neck, ſereamed, and fainted. 

% My dear huſband,” ſaid ſhe, coming to her- 
ſelf, „can you forgive my paſt conduct? Indeed 
« T- never have violated: my chaſtity but God 
& knows > 5 

“I do forgive you,“ ſaid he, ellen her to 
kim in the tendereſt manner, whilſt a tear of pity 

and forgiveneſs ſtole down his check: I do for- 
« give you. Live and be happy“ 

To conclude, ſhe ſoon recovered her health, and 
is now an-amiable pattern of . fidelity and] 
love. 


0 20 7 f 


AMANDA: 
OR THE 
FAIR SELF- DECEIVER. 
A CHARACTER TAKEN FROM LIFE. , 
Self-deception often proves fatal, deluſion. SS | 
AMANDA. is a young lady of the moſt. 
amiable diſpoſition. With an elegant form, ſhe. ; 
poſſeſſes a moſt uncommon degree of ſenſibility, 
1 X Her 


"Ie" N 
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Her parents reſide at Bellfield, in a ſequeſtered 
part of the country. Here ſhe has few opportu- 
nities of being in ſociety, and her time has chiefly 
been ſpent in reading. Books of ſentiment, novels, 
and tender poetry, are her greateſt favourites. 
This kind of reading has increaſed the natural 
warmth and ſenfibility of her mind; it has given 
her romantic notions of life, and particularly warm 
and paſũonate ideas about love*. The attachment 
of lovers, the ſweet. union of hearts, and hallowed _ 


ſympathy of len, are continually pictured in her 
mind. | | 


— 


Philemon, a diſtant relation of Amanda's, hap- 


pened to pay a viſit to Bellfield. Amanda's ro- 
mant ic notions had hitherto been general, and had 


no object to fix upon, But it is difficult to have 


warm feelings long, without directing them to 


ſome object. After a ſhort acquaintance, Phile- 
mon became very particular in his attentions to 


| | her. Amanda was not diſpleaſed with them; on 


the contrary, ſhe thought ſhe ſaw in him all thoſe 


good qualities which ſhe felt in her own mind. 
Every look that he gave, and every word that he 


ſpoke, confirmed her in this. Every thing ſhe 
wiſhed to be in a lover, every thing her favourite 


authors told her a lover ouFht to be poſſeſſed of, 
ſhe believed to be i in Philemon. 


Her parents perceived the fituation of Ta mind. 
In vain did they repreſent to her the danger ſhe was 
An evident proof of 1 
reading ſuch treatiſes, * | 5 


| Impropriety of young ladies ; 


Fs 
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in; and that ſhe had not yet acquaintance enough 
of Philemon to know any thing with certainty * 
about his character. She aſcribed theſe admoni- 
tions to the too great coldneſs and prudence of 
age, and therefore diſregarded them *. 
| She was the dupe of her own wiſhes; and de- 
ceived herſelf into a belief that ſhe was warmly at- 
tached to him, when it was only an ideal being of 
her own creation that was the object of her paſ- 
ſion. - Philemon may be worthy of the love of 
Amanda ; and Amanda may be able to preſerve 
the deception ſhe is under, even after LIE? but 
her danger i is apparent. 


Tags MigROR. 


LOUIS A M: 
e 
SENTIMENTAL WIP E. 


A N STORY, WRITTEN BY HER HUSBAND. 


AT the age of twenty-two I ſucceeded to a pa- 
_ ternal eſtate of £2000. Soon after the death of 
my father, to whom I was indebted for an excel- 
| lent education, I ſet out on my travels; and, after 

making the grand tour, I returned to my native 
* This is too often the caſe reſpecting young people in 


general; they ſeldom like advice, and as ſeldom follow 
it; more the pity. 4 


11 £00 country 
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country at the age of twenty-ſix, and found myſelf 
| poſſeſſed of a fortune more than ſufficient for my 
wiſhes ; with a ſound conſtitution, a diſpoſition to 
enjoy all the pleaſures of ſociety, and a heart 
ſuſceptible of friendſhip and attachment. 

Soon after my return, a fortunate accident in- 
troduced me to the acquaintance of Miſs Louiſa 
 M—. 

However accuſtomed to ſee and to admire beauty, 
yet I could not help being forcibly ſtruck with 
that of Miſs M —. Beauty, though it may 
dazzle for a moment, ſeldom makes a laſting im- 
preſſion on one who had ſeen ſo much of the world 
as I had. But there was ſomething peculiarly 
intereſting in the looks, and engaging in the man- 
ners of Louiſa, that attracted me with an irre- 
ſiſtible charm. © CY: 


*. 


Even her artleſs ſimplicity, bad ignorance of 

the world, rather pleaſed from its novelty. Ac- 
ceuſtomed to the coteries of Paris, and the ſociety of 
women, whoſe converfation, ideas, and manners, 
differed little from that of the men with whom 
they lived, I was charmed with the aal, of 
Louifa. In her obſeryations there was a remark- 
able delicacy and juſtneſs of thought; oſten, it 
is true, accompanied with a degree of romantic 
wildneſs and enthuſiaſm, which, ſo far from diſ- 
pleaſing, ſerved rather to throw an additional 
charm around her. 


* 


I ſoon 
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| I ſoon found that I was not indifferent to Miſs 
M ; and having paid my addreſſes to her, was 
| honoured with her hand. For ſome time after our 
marriage I was completely happy; and ſhould have 
continued ſo, were it not for one fingle weakneſs in my 
Louiſa, which has occaſioned much uneaſineſs to us 
both; and will, I fear, embitter all our future days. 
Is of ſuch a ſort, that I have no term by which 
to expreſs it; I can only deſcribe it by inſtances. 
When I went home after my marriage, my 
neighbours naturally came to pay their compli- 
ments on the occaſion Although I ſometimes 
would rather have diſpenſed with their preſence, 
which I could not help feeling as an interruption 
to that happineſs which I experienced in the con- 
verſation of my Louiſa; yet common civility re- 
quired that I ſhould receive them with politeneſs. © - 
One day, Sir George Hearty, an old friend of 
my father's, and ever warmly attached to the in- 
tereſt of our family, came to dine with me. As I 
knew that Sir George liked his bottle, I, though 
naturally averſe to any approach to exceſs in the 
way of drinking, could not help indulging the 
good old man in a glaſs extraordinary. | 
When we roſe from table, I found my wife in 
15 apartment diſſolved in tears. Aſtoniſhed and 
affected to the laſt degree, I inquired the cauſe 
with all the impatience of the moſt anxious ſolici- 
tude. At length ſhe, with a look of melancholy 
that diſtreſſed me to my very ſoul, ſaid, that the 
| | R 3 | | found | 
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found-no happineſs in any ſociety but mine; and 
that if I loved like her, 1 could find no pleaſure 
but in her's. 
Not long after 1 TIE" a 1 from the ſon 
of an Engliſh nobleman, with whom I had been 
educated at ſchool, and at college; and with whom 
J had ever after lived in babits of the ſtricteſt 
friendſhip, putting me in mind of an engagement I 
had come under when laſt in London, to ſhew him 
ſome parts of the Highlands of Scotland, and to 
paſs Tome time with him there in growſe-ſhooting. 
I immediately made the neoeſſary preparations 
for this excurſion, and not doubting that my wife 
would be happy to ſhew every mark of attention to 


the choſen friend of my youth, I wrote to him to 


haſten his journey to Scotland When he arrived, 
it was with pain I obſerved that my Louiſa, fo far 
from participating the joy I felt at the fight of my 
friend, ſeemed to fink in ſpirits in proportion as I 
was overjoyed on the occafion. _ 
Il left her in a ſituation which diſtreſſed | me at 
the time, and the reflection of which damped all 
the joy I ſhould otherwiſe have found in the ſociety 
of my friend. I ſhortened our excurſion, although 
I ſaw it rather diſappointed him, in order to get 
home as ſoon as poſſible. Inſtead of being received 
by my Louiſa with that pleaſure which Texperienced 
in ſeeing her after this ſhort abſence, I found her 
Kill oppreſſed with that amd in which I had 
left her, Biß 


Is 
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In a word, I find that my wife conſiders my par- 
taking in any amuſement, joining in any ſociety, 
or engaging in the moſt neceſſary and eſſential buſi- 
neſs, as a mark of want of attachment and affection 

to her. That romantic turn of mind, which at firſt 
charmed me ſo much, and which her natural good 
ſenſe has not enabled her to reſtrain within due 
bounds, -leads her to fee every object through a 
medium, very remote from the occurrences of ordi- 
nary life, So much forFentimental wives. 


Taz LovuNGEs. 


LINES WRITTEN IN A GROTTO 


NEAR LONDON, 4 


© YOU, who are led to this ferene retreat, 
Where Contemplation holds unrivall'd ſway, 

Stop—if Reflection you would dread to meet, 
And from her rigid mandates ſhrink away! 


But if a vot'ry at ſoft Pleaſure's fane 

( Allur'd by yon proud city's tempting powers), 
From day to day you join the thoughtleſ train, 
Aud in illuſion waſte life's choiceſt hours: 
T ſis you who chiefly want Reflection's aid, 

Bow then to Contemplation's power ſublime, 
Here be your vows with pious fervour paid, 

And Reformation ſhall redeem your time. weed 

But 
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But if curſt Apathy pervades your breaſt, - 

And veils it *gainſt Conviction's heav'nly light; 
The Goddeſs here your offerings will deteſt, | 
Nor will one favouring ſmile your vows requite. 


And yet fair Virtue may have ſcatter'd ſeeds, 
Which in your barren mind uncheriſh'd lie ; 
Or, choak'd by Diſſipation's baleful weeds, _ 

© Juff ſpring to life, and bloſſom but to die! 


Then enter here—to Contemplation bend, 

Her power can raiſe the ſeed which Virtue ſows; 
From Folly's blights the tender plant defend, 

Till vig'rous as the tow'ring oak it grows. 


VERSES ON A LITTLE GIRL 
BUILDING HOUSES WITH CARDS. 
BEHOLD the little tender charmer, 
Rearing up the paper pile! 
Now a thouſaud fears alarm her; 
Flutt' ring, trembling all the while. 


Soon to pretty Polly's thinking, 
All her wiſhes will be crown d "Ke 
Fate denies ! the fabric ſinking, 
Spreads a little ruin round! 
Thus fond man, himſelf deluding, 
Building fancy'd joys on high; 
Lo! ſome ſudden care intruding, 
All his airy proſpects die! 


Lighter 
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Idghver' chal the watry” bubble 
Are the tranſports earth can give; 


Mix'd with ſorrow, pain, and trouble, 
Ever riſing while we live. 


n 
RIGHT USE OF RICHES. 
RICHES," like-inſe&ts, when conceal'd they he, 
Wait but for wings, and in their ſeaſon fly; 
The ſenſe to value riches, with the art 
N enjoy them; and the virtue to impart, 

Not meanly, nor ambitiouſly purſu'd, 
Not ſunk by ſloth, nor rais'd by ſervitude ; 
To balance fortune by a juſt'expence, 
Join with economy, magnificence; 
With ſplendour charity, with plenty health, 
Direct me, Vittue! how t' employ my wealth. 
That ſeeret rare, between the extremes to move 
Of mad extravagance, and mean ſelf. love; 
To want, or worth, well- weigh d be bounty giv wy 
And try to emulate the care of heav'n; 
Wealth in the groſs is death; but life, diffus'd ; 
As poiſon heals, in juſt een 

TEE BROTHER AND SISTER: 

AN INSTRUCTIVE ANECDOTE, 

A GENTLEM N had two children, the one a 
daughter, who was very plain inherperſon; theother a 
Proverbs, xxiii. 5. 

5 ſon, 
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_ fon, ho was a great 8 As they were at play 
together one day, they ſaw their faces in a looking- 
glaſs by ſtanding in a chair; upon which, the boy 
ſeeing his beauty, was ſo charmed therewith, that | 
he extolled it ſo highly to his filter (who took his 

ſelf. commendations as ſo many reflections on her 
own plainneſs), that ſhe went to her father, ac- | 
quainted him with the circumſtance, and com- 
Plained of the rudeneſs of his reffections. 

Upon this, the prudent gentleman, inſtead of 
being angry, took them upon his knees, and em- 
bracing both with the greateſt tenderneſs, gave 


them this excellent advice: I would have you both 


look at yourſelves in the glaſs every day; you, my 
ſon, that you may be reminded never to diſhonour 
the beauty of your face by the deformity of your 
actions; and you, my daughter, that you may 
take care to hide the defect of beauty in your 
perſon, by the ſuperior luſtre of a virtuous and 
amiable conduct. | ; 


E PI T AP H | 
ona YOUNG MARRIED LADY, Ace 24 


COULD this fair marble to the world impart - 

Half of the woes that rend a huſband's heart; 
Could it be taught to look with Nature's eye; 
Like friendſhip could it breathe the tender figh 
With each dear rapture bid the boſom glow, 
Love e could taſte, or tenderneſs beltow; _ 
. : ot Then - 

* 
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Then might it tow'r unblam'd amid the ſkies, 
And not to vanity, but virtue riſe. 

Its nobleſt pomp the humble eye endure, 

And pride, when moſt it {welPd, here find a cure. 
Ceaſe then ; nor at the ſov'reign will repine, 

It gives, we bleſs; it ſnatches, we reſign : 


To earth, what came from earth returns again, 
Heav'n fram'd th' immortal part above to reign. 


EPITAPH ON A LADY, 
| WHO DIED IN THE PRIME or LIFE. 

WHATE'ER the gifts of Nature could i 1npart, 
Whatever charm'd the eye, or warm'd the heart, 
Beauty, by heav'n- born Virtue ſtill approv'd, 
Virtue by Beauty render'd moſt beloy'd * 

Whate' er kind Friendſhip, or endearing Truth, 

For bleſt old age had treaſur'd up in youth, 
What bleſt old age, in its laſt calm adieu, 
Might with applauſe and conſcious joy review; ; 
Repoſes here, to wake in endleſs bliſs, 
Too early raviſh'd from a world like this! 
Where fair examples ſtrike, but not inſpire 
To imitate thoſe virtues all admire : 
Yet liſten, virgins! to this moving ſtrain, 
If ſhe has /iv'd, let her not die in vain. - 
A truly beautiful and virtuous woman is a character 


worthy the admiration both of men and angels; and 


will ever be approved of by God himſelf, as the moſt amiable 
part of his e 
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BPITAPH on a YOUNG. LADY, AGED 13, 


IN DORGETSHIRE.. 


A PLEASING 8 an e e wind, 
Engaging manners, with affections kind; 
But filial piety moſt conſpicuous ſhone ; 
Her parents ſtill her worth with ſorrow own. 
Calmly refign'd to what high Heav'n ordains, 
From her ſharp ſufferings flow'd her richeſt gains +. 


But ah! each heaven-born excellence is fled, 


And the dear maid lies number'd with the dead : 
Dead? No! ſhe lives a glorious life above, 


| And joins the e ſongs of everlaſting love. 


Exodus, xx. 12. 
+ Our light aflliction, Which is but for a moment, 
worketh for us a far more exceedin, and eternal N of 


glory, 2 W iv. 17. 
FO 
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